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The Comfort of the Atom Bomb 


T Is a commonplace to say that the whole civilized world 
has been profoundly shocked at the fearful powers of de- 
struction that science has put into men’s hands by the dis- 
covery of the atomic bomb. But the way in which this has 
made even the most thoughtless realize what sort of world 
this is in which we live, is a very good thing. For years the 
materialist has been saying that the only “real” things are 
those which can be weighed and measured, seen and 
touched, and that all the spiritual things which are taught 
by true religion are vague, shadowy, and “unreal.” But now 
the boot is on the other foot, and materialism has received 
a deathblow. 

Everybody who reads a newspaper now knows that all 
the things that seem so solid and hard and permanent are 
not really so at all. They seem solid only because the par- 
ticles that compose the atoms of which everything is com- 
posed are moving round the central “nucleus” at such a 
fantastic speed. Once loose those particles, as is done in the 
atomic bomb, and the most solid things that we know, like 
steel and concrete, are less substantial than a puff of ciga- 
rette smoke. 

It is surely a comfort to know that people are beginning 
to see that the “real” things are the spiritual. No atomic 
bomb, however powerful, could destroy, for example, love 
or faith or hope or courage or self-sacrifice, any more than 
you can cut a sunbeam to pieces with a sword. The qualities 
which cannot be bought or sold, which cannot be measured 
or weighed or seen or handled, they are the permanent, in- 
destructible things. It is the material world which is imper- 


From 1s Gop AT HOME? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright, 1957, by Abingdon Press. 


-and mental phenomenon but a spiritual being. He is 


manent and unsubstantial. The body can be blown 
pieces, but not the spirit. 

This is, of course, what the Bible has been saying for 
turies. It has pointed out that this present setup that wea 
life is only temporary, and that man is not merely a physig 


therefore to be taken in or overwhelmed by either { 
glamours or the accidents of this life, but to concentrd 
upon establishing and maintaining his real—that is, spirit 
—life. The Bible tells him how to do this, and shows 

it is perfectly possible for anyone to be rescued from! 





inevitable disintegration of the merely material world: The 
firmly established in the permanent world. When this og 
happened to a man, he has nothing to fear from this wa (Dr. 
and death itself can only mean the casting off of the temm, 
rary and imperfect. of 

y are 


Here are some passages in the New Testament whi 
may usefully be referred to: John’s Gospel, chapter 3, ve 
1-21; the eighth chapter of Paul's Letter to the Romans;! 
third chapter of Peter’s Second Letter; the fourth chap 
of the First Letter of John. 

There is comfort, then, in this new discovery. It hasp 
vided an unanswerable demonstration that materialism 
not enough, and an endorsement of the hope that lies @ 
in every man’s heart—that he is not merely a creature @ 
few years’ life on this planet, but made to share the etem 
life of God. The New Testament shows how this hope 
come true for everyone who is ready to believe its messi 


~J. B. Pu 
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» Alcohol Problem 


[Re:] Your article of July 6, “Chris- 
wns Are Concerned About Alcohol.” As 
e who has dealt with his share of prob- 
m drinkers and, indeed, comes from a 
tal-abstinence family, I think I see the 
roblem realistically. 

However, I have always felt an enor- 
hous naiveté behind the blaming of this 
roblem on alcohol. The potential alco- 
slic is a disturbed person who will seek 
me other escape if the narcotic com- 
bts of alcohol are not available. Deny- 
g him makes no progress whatever 
bward solving his problem. 

If social drinking were made a stand- 
d for refusing membership in our par- 
hes, our Lord himself would be 
kcuded. Jesus’s first miracle was to 
ovide wine for a party. 

None of this implies that the church 
eed approve present-day drinking 
bbits. But it does seem that we are 
en superficial in our approach to com- 
licated problems. Prohibition was Prot- 
stantism’s attempt to enforce her social 


lown ie ; ‘ 
ews on an unwilling society, and it 
fore pllapsed.. vo 
_ B Local option or no, young people who 
a sire to drink will drink, as experience 
Py ows us. Perhaps we should concern 
‘ $s “Buselves with why their lives seem so 
- cking in meaning that they look for 
a ticks.” —Myron Pat Dovuc.ass 
spint Pastor, The Duryea Presbyterian Church 
yws hi Brooklyn, New York 
eid The article . . . can do only harm to 
this hire total-abstinence cause. 
a [Dr. Earle’s] statistics may be correct, 
: temolttt any of his opinions and the atti- 
; ide of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
+ whig’ a clearly those of compromise and 
3 ve mdonation. The tenor of his writing 
ankle give encouragement to an industry 
chav vicious product destroys human 


dies and damns souls. 

Instead of a policy of wishy-washy 
tiency toward its members who drink 
wholic beverages, the Presbyterian 
furch should adopt one of sternness. 


—Mrs. Ernest D. SPEER 
Aledo, Illinois 
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gle People 


[Single People Are Human, Too” by 
C.Wynn, P.L., August 10, 1957] is an 
sult to thousands of men and women— 
tn the title, for it implies that single 
ple are inhuman. 

lam a retired, unmarried school 
Recher; therefore, most of my friends 
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are in your same “low estate,” and they 
are all there by choice. Not one of us 
ever felt misunderstood, overlooked, or 
cared a hoot about any old-maid 


jokes. ... —May CAMPBELL 
Moorestown, N. J. 


« Being [a single person] I have some- 
times been very discouraged and hurt by 
the intolerance and lack of neighborli- 
ness often shown to us by church people. 
Let us hope the article will create a dif- 
ferent attitude. 


—WILLIAM ANDREW BLAIR 
Sacramento, California 


« .. . I want to extend the most heart- 
felt appreciation to Mr. J. C. Wynn for 
pleading the cause of the unmarried. In 
a society. . . geared to married couples 
and families, the single person—espe- 
cially the single woman—often feels a 
little less than a bona fide member of the 
human race. . . . Some of the more 
sensitive of us may feel somewhat sub- 
normal as Christians. A good deal of the 
modern writing and speaking of our 
church, both devotional and otherwise, 
stresses family life and the marriage re- 
lationship (in their ideal forms, of 
course) as the highest activities in which 
men and women can engage . asort 
of laboratory of Christian-relationships 
where Christian love can be worked out 
to the fullest degree and in its ideal de- 
velopment can be taken as a symbol of 
God's love for his children. This may be 
true, but it rather tends to depress the 
sincere single person, and make him 
feel that he cannot attain to the fullest 
Christian relationships or become ca- 
pable of feeling true Christian love for 
his fellows because he does not happen 


to be married. . . . —Emmty I. Lent 
Highland, New York 
« ... It is reassuring to know there is 


an awareness of the situation single 
people face, just because they are single. 
I wish more could be done to bring 
about a proper recognition of the un- 


married person. —CATHERINE HUNKER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


‘Top Urgent...’ 
« Just want you to know that I think 
“Top Urgent—A Legion of the Con- 
cerned” by David A. MacLennan in 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of July 20; 1957, is 
top urgent reading and re-reading for 
absolutely everyone. 

Sincerely yours, with a prayer for a 
greatly enlarged membership in the “Le- 
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Lifetime Income 


for YOURSELF and 
LOVED ONES .. . through 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Survivorship 


ANNUITIES 


You, as an annuitant, can “memorial- 
ize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you 
pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that 
you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor's life, the con- 
tinuing dividends serve as a yearly 
gift-reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Dividends from stocks, bonds and 
other securities vary from year to year 
but your PRESBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITY returns always remain the 
same for you and your survivors in 
spite of depressions, wars, and eco- 
nomic conditions. No need for re- 
investment, no legal fees, no shrink- 
age of income, liberal tax exemption. 
Over 70 years of continuous payments 
to Presbyterian Annuitants is a guar- 
antee of safety and dependability. 


Write today for free booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10. N.Y 











I 8 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
} sponsored by the Board of National Missions, | 
Board of Foreign Missions and Board of 
1 Christian Education. | 
! CJ Please send me the free bookiet telling | 
1 what percent incgme | will receive, my date | 
1 of birth being ........... | 
| month day year | 
; I =. nstiaienlencsaln chen aac 1 
a ee GP cunt PL-9-7-57 1 
Ce amas on an amen anes amen a: am 42 enases 





“I never dreamed such 
a magnificent carillon 
could cost so little!” 


“We had long talked of a memorial tribufe 
to my father. I'd taken for granted that a 
carillon was out of the question financially. 
Then our minister gave me a wonderful 
booklet... the story of the famous Strom- 
berg-Carlson electronic carillons and how 
remarkably little they cost. Of course, we're 
going ahead...” 
If you are a minister, an individ- 
ual, or the head of a group inter- 
ested in improving your church, 
you are invited to write for a 
copy of There Comes A Time... the story 
of how a church may have a magnificent 
carillon for far less than you'd guess! 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1750 University Avenue @ Rochester 3, N. Y. 
“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison’’® 





““We’re looking for people 
who like to y, draw...” 


says Norman 
Rockwell, one of 
America’s 12 Most 
Famous Artists. If 
you like to draw, you 
may have talent worth 
training for a money- 
making art career, 
full or part time. 
Find out with our 12- 
page Art Talent Test. 
Thousands paid $1 to take 
it. Now, get it Free. If you 
show talent on test, you will 
be eligible for training under 
home-study program we devel- 
oped and still run. No obligation. 
Mail coupon today. 
FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 268, Westport, Conn. 
Send without obligation, your Art Talent Test. 
Age 


Nome 


Address 





City, Zone, State 








COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


Stiecraic’ PERCOLATOR 
COFFEE URN 


GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 
WITHOUT 1c COST! 


Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 46 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 
members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to @ days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Kush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, neoiligntion. 


ELIZABETH WADE, 2432 Tyree St., Lynchburg , V 
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gion of the Concerned.” 
—Mnprs. A, E. KRESENSKY 
Algona, Iowa 


‘The Suburban Church 
and Its Critics’ 


At long last we have had a reply to 
those who sit in judgment of the mount- 
ing interest in spiritual matters. As 
one who had his eyes opened as a result 
of reading Peale’s Power of Positive 
Thinking, I have long been disturbed 
by those who can see no path to God 
except that which they personally trod. 


—Don GoopaLL 
Yakima, Washington 


« ... Mr. Odiorne does not deny that 
there is an overextension of activities in 
suburban churches, but he goes on to 
say that “to the seasoned church worker 
in local church work it represents the 
available frontier for bringing more peo- 
ple into recognition that salvation comes 
through Christ, that Christ is sovereign 
lord of the church, that Christ is the 
standard for human life, and that his life 
constitutes a guide to action.”. 

The implication is that once people 
are in the church something of impor- 
tance will happen to them. But does 
it? Mr. Odiorne believes that it does 
and that the ends justify the means. 
It seems to me, however, that the ends 
are determined by the means, and if 
more and more people join the church 
for purely social reasons, and if the 
church strings along with this concept 
of its drawing power, we shall end up 
with steepled country clubs. 

If the great emphasis on social activ- 
ities within the church does indeed bring 
more people to the “recognition that sal- 
vation comes through Christ” why is 
there such wide criticism of the socially- 
oriented church from so many thought- 
ful people, members and non-members 
alike? Can they all be mistaken? Are 
they all overlooking something vital] that 
is happening in the churches today? And 
why does the idea of finding Christ 
through social activities seem far- 
fetched and illogical to so many people? 
It does not follow that joining a church- 
sponsored bowling league, for example, 
brings its members into fellowship with 
anyone each other. . . . The 
cult of “togetherness” only breeds more 
of the same . . . rarely does it generate 
a recognition that “Christ is sovereign 
lord of the church.” In my opinion 
Mr. Odiorne is indulging in wishful 


except 





thinking that is not borne out by the 
dence, since the climate of our time, 
spite of record church attendance, jg, 
of passive conformity rather than 
lutionary Christianity in action. . 
Perhaps one of these atomic days 
churches will have to make a crucial 
cision: whether to maintain an im 
superstructure of overextended agt 
ties, or to strip down, in God’s name 
Christian action. I do not believe we, 
have it both ways. 
—Mrs. KENNETH B. Crowg 
Dewitt, New }; 
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More on Presbyterian 
School Study 


« .. . June 22 issue, page 20, has 
rough things to say about parochial e 
cation: smacks of the Mad 
Avenue School of the mass psyche 
prophets ”“" . . denial of pen 
ality; denial of truth; kind of brain 
ing;” etc. Do you believe it? Is this 
Presbyterianism? If so, I am bewik 
by the cover of the same issue ont 
Presbyterian-related Illinois College 
“higher representation (in Who's Wi 
than any other institution in the 
etc... .” (page 26). 

If elementary and secondary 
related education is dangerous, 
about higher education? Are you b 
consistent? 

—L. K. 


Pastor, Grace Lutheran @ war 
fonroe, 


Billy Graham's 
New York Crusade 


« I enjoyed the article “Of Billy G@ 
ham: Nothing New, Nothing Diffe 
But ” in the July 20 issue of 
BYTERIAN Lire and want to thank 
for [réporting] this great effort on 
part of Protestants in New York. .. 
I feel you did a fine job in covering tii 
man of God and his ministry. . . . 


—Da.uas Jom 


Minister, First and Iona Presbyterian Cham 
Slayton, Mi 


« ... The crusade demonstrates «. 
that the Holy Spirit comes in pé 
when Christians unite their efforts .. 
to bring men and women to Jesus Chit 
Billy Graham was right when 
said, “I didn’t do jt. God did it.” ButG 
can act only when his followers full 
the conditions. Pentecost can hap 
again in any church, in any communi 
when all with one accord devote them 
selves to prayer. —Mres. F. E, Ric NO 
Bartlesville, Okl 
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THE MOST SIGNIFICANT HUMAN DRAMA EVER LIVED! 


Cecil B. DeMille has recorded, 
for all ages, the dramatic story of Moses 
and the Ten Commandments, bringing to life 
through the medium of the motion picture 
ee .* screen, this inspiring theme. 
> we ~~ = 


l ac 


ROW, 


4 ar CECIL B.DEMILLE’S 


PRODUCTION 


THE TEN 
IMMANDMENTS 


TECHNICOLOR® YISTAVISION’ A Paramount Picture 


“*.,. millions 
throughout the 
world will thank 
you for it.” 
—Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
Minister-at-Large for The 
National Board of Missions 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
“‘The greatest utterance 
ever made in the medium of 
film...moves one to the very 
blood and bone.” 
—Dr. Raymond I. Lindquist, 
President, National Board of Missions 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 





starring 


CHARLTON YOL ANNE EDWARD G. YVONNE DEBRA JOHN 


HESTON-BRYNNER-BAXTER: ROBINSON: DE CARLO PAGET: DEREK 


SIR CEDRIC NINA MARTHA JUDITH VINCENT 


HARDWICKE - FOCH - SCOTT - ANDERSON : PRICE 


Written for the screen by AENEAS MACKENZIE « JESSE L. LASKY, JR. + JACK GARISS + FREDRIC MA. FRANK 
Bosed upon the HOLY SCRIPTURES end other ancient and modern we tings . Prody ed by Motion Picture Associates, Inc 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 
The World Within Us 


For God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear; but of power. . . . (Il Timothy 
1:7 KJV). 


IT \ time when we hear much of fear 
and of anxiety, it is good to remind 
ourselves of the conviction which Paul 
expressed when he said, “God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power . . ."—the kind of power we need 
most when we permit the universe 
within us to become confusion. 

We know a great deal of the world 
about us. It is a story of glory and power. 
But there is also a world within us. It is 
a world of unfathomable pools. Some- 
times we are frightened at their depth. 
There are the far reaches of our 
thoughts. At times they seem illimitable, 
for the mind goes out and embraces end- 
lessness. There is the storehouse of 
things we have seen and done and of 
things done to us. It is a wonderful 
world—this world within us. This is the 
glorious thing about it: It matches the 
universe about us, glory for glory. If 
only we could remember that. What en- 
couragement it would bring us when we 
are down in our spirits. What recovery 
of self-respect it would mean when we 
do damage to ourselves. Yes, it is glory 
for glory. 

The stars are wonderful, but so are 
the bright things in us which shine in 
our inmost selves: the gift of grace 
which pours forgiveness upon those 
about us, the gentleness with which we 
fill our whole world, the hopes with 
which we bind an unfriendly universe 
to ourselves, the dreams which are the 
eyes of our hearts, the love for others 
which makes us rich deep inside our- 


> 


selves. 

Flowers are wonderful, but so is our 
faith. Its fragrance fills our lives; its 
beauty makes all things ‘beautiful. It 
lives as the flower; it dies as the flower. 
When we take it apart, we have nothing. 

The sun is wonderful, but so is the 
grace of God. Whether we are aware of 
it or not, it floods our days with mercy 
and with strength to resist and over- 
come. 

The world within us also matches the 
world about us, power for power. Do we 
need such power? When do we need it? 
This is a fair question in a generation 
which is so self-confident but lives in 





na 0 
fear of many things. Yes, we need poe WO 
—all of us—when we are thrown hagpng tt 
upon our own moral resources. We gqger inf 











quently forget how much we are y 
tained in our conduct by social cus Ever 
and by the presence of others. How tN 
when we have to live from within qpurche 
selves? How is it when the road s ha 
have been removed, when there areg@pdivid 
longer any warnings or any threats {qman’s | 
punishment? 

How is it with a young man yt the 
leaves the security and confinement {punci 
his home and goes to college? Now storic 
is no longer under the watching eye 
a father or mother. The old custogie me 
which sustained him are gone. For tp: Fo 
time being at least, there are no me 
restrictions; there is no more insistengim Milli 
there are no more demands. He magpout | 
live on his own resources. Can he @etobe 
that without inner power? Can any 
do that without inner power? It is as 
rious question. What keeps us ho: 

What keeps us decent? The law? 

word of a father? The fear of detecti 

How is it with us when the props 4 
gone? Are we then still honest, still & 
cent, still religious? Have we resourced 
in ourselves? Then it is that we 
power. 

Or how is it with us when throught 
long days we must wait for somethi 
to happen which we want to happ 
now? We cannot wait for tomom 
Everything in us cries out that we mu 
act, that something has to happen. Bilpyeed, 
it does not happen. We have to wait. Bic g 
takes power to wait. Something must Mans 
done, and every voice in our minds a@ythor 
hearts’ says, “Do it now.” Still, reasiifathe; 
and common sense tell us to wait, and ier of 
takes power to wait. ugos 

There are days when we suffer in Oho j 
bodies, suffer in our thoughts. We Siastin 
that it is bevond our human strength !iNatio 
endure. Still we must wait. Even O@@ugos 
surgeon’s hand cannot help us there, rve' 
even the words of the wise counseiiiel, 
cannot lead us beyond this. We m0Bbove 
wait for time; we must wait for strengtoun, 
we must wait for God’s hand. 


























ghter 


All we know is that we are afraid. W@ Dr. 
need not be. Long ago Paul said, “FWhat 
God has not given us the spirit of fefBasto 





but of power. .” Well, it is still thaiBvan: 
A man may still live, even in times lieitt (A 
these, even in circumstances like ouSPers | 
with the power of God in his life. f the 
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HOP TALK 


E COVER reminds us of the thou- 

ds of American servicemen around 
‘d pode world and of the chaplains who 
wn hagming them the Word of God. For fur- 
We dimer information, see page 8. 


are g 
| cust Ever since the first atomic bomb was 
lowed twelve years ago in Japan, the 


hin @iurches of the world and their mem- 
id sigs have had a great deal to say, both 
> aregppdividually and collectively, about 
reats man's latest method of self-destruction. 
ist month, in New Haven, Connecti- 
an viint, the Central Committee of the World 
meng™puncil of Churches, after a long and 
Nowimstoric debate, issued a message on 
: eyeqmomic testing and nuclear warfare. For 
custome message, see A Risk for Peace, page 
For ib: For news of the debate, see page 25. 
lO 
ister Millions of words have been written 
bout the Hungarian revolution of last 
tober and of the exodus of freedom 
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ghters to Austria. Hungary’s Forgotten 
reedom Fighters, page 16, is one of the 
st stories in print about the Hunga- 
ans who went to Yugoslavia. The 
ithor, Presbyterian elder Ben Wilbur, 
athered material for his story as a mem- 
er of the first press team invited to visit 
ugoslav refugee camps. Mr. Wilbur, 
ho is director of radio for the Broad- 
asting and Film Commission of the 
ational Council of Churches, went to 
ugoslavia on the last leg of a refugee 
rvey which took him to Lebanon, Is- 
hel, Egypt, and Greece. He is shown 
bove with a friendly group of Yugoslav 
oung people. 




















Dr. Harold Blake Walker, author of 
/hat’s Happened to Hell, page 22, is 
astor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
vanston, Illinois. Edward A. K. Hack- 
tt (A California Congregation Remem- 
ts Its Servicemen, page 11) is editor 
f the Southern California Presbyterian. 
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OUT OF SIGHT, OUT O 


God and the soldier we adore 

In times of danger, not before. 

The danger passed and all things righted, 
God is forgotten, the soldier slighted. 


s 1T true? Twelve years after the ter- 
mination of World War II, and four 
years after Korean War, our 
churches are filled. Although some 

may question the quality of many peo- 
ple’s devotion, God seems to be as much 
on the public mind today as he was “in 
times of danger.” 

What about the soldier? 

Military chaplains of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. in the Armed Forces 
number 167, not including those serving 
with the Veterans Administration. Re- 
cently PrespyTeRIAN LIFE wrote to all 
167 of these chaplains, inviting com- 
ments on a single question: “Do you, or 
do you not, feel that the serviceman in 
peacetime is a forgotten man among the 
members of his home church?” 

One hundred three chaplains replied, 
many of them supporting their opinions 
with a wealth of observations from the 
experience of the soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen they have known. 

Fourteen of the hundred and three 
replied in the negative: the serviceman, 


the 
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A just-completed survey indicates that we Pr 


byterians are seriously neglecting 100,0( 






of our most important members—the your 


men and women who are in military servi 


they believe, has not been neglected by 
his home church. Twenty-five of the 
hundred and three elected to ride the 
fence citing points on both sides of the 
question. Three chaplains disqualified 
themselves on the ground of brief expe- 
rience in the military. A majority of the 
one hundred three—sixty-two chaplains— 
answered in the affirmative: our service 
men and women are the forgotten mem- 
bers of the churches today. 

Many chaplains were emphatic in de- 
claring that with most home congrega- 
tions the serviceman is “out of sight, out 
of mind,” as one of them put it. “The 
vast majority of service personnel,” an- 
other wrote, “never hear from their 
church from the time they enter the 
service until their discharge.” 

One chaplain supported his view that 
church members in uniform are neg- 
lected with these observations: 

“Through contacts with many men 
during my years of military service, I 
know of only one or two instances where 
a church has had a definite program for 
keeping in touch with its men in military 
service. 

“I have had the opportunity to talk 
with many pastors of our church and 
other denominations. . . . A statement 
frequently heard was, “There are only a 
few in service from my church.’ If this 
is true, it should mean that it would be 
a rather simple matter to make and keep 
a close personal contact with the men 
away from home. . . .” 

Others write: 
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“I remember with some bittem 
when I was the chaplain at a 
training depot several years ago and} 
a class for men who were interested 
preparing themselves for bapti 
and/or church membership. At the ci 
clusion of the class, I wrote thirty p 
sonal letters to the pastors of churd 
which the servicemen indicated th 
were interested in joining . . . . Off 


oble 


On | 
ointed 
e sid 
“The 
ave 0 
ey s 
prians 
arken 


thirty, six pastors were interest@ases, | 
enough to reply.” ponsit 

“Since last August I have interviewgmer tha 
over 7,000 young men of whom Ano' 
might say 200 were Presbyteriagl “Ser 


Maybe twenty of these 200 had heagiheir c 
from their churches since coming @pf add 
duty; and only two had been given tigftie 

little silver Celtic Servicemen’s Cg “Fat 


that is free to every pastor for his sept thei 
ice people.” ctiviti 

The wing chaplain at a large 4 Ano 
Force base in this country provid 1 | 
some figures from his records spantl ompl: 


twenty-three months at this installatiogif »b 


During this time 12,000 Presbyten rho di 
men came to the base. Of these 12,0037 od 
bt the 


Thirty-eight letters were received! 
the chaplain from the pastors of the aj urc 


men. Ano 
Four per cent of the airmen had beqpne se 
given counseling and/or recognition 9 ten 
their churches before leaving. possib 
One per cent had been given a @ ato th 
Cross. Two per cent received some ki quent! 
of communication from their church - 
pastor during eleven-weeks basic trig? W™ 
ing. Ind 
Serre 
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oblem two-sided 


On the other hand, some chaplains 
ointed out the fault does not lie all on 
ie side: 

“The Presbyterians [servicemen] I 
ave met seem to be very indifferent. 
hey seem proud that they are Presby- 
erians, but too often they seldom 
arken the chapel door. . . . In many 
ses, the church is carrying out its re- 
ponsibility toward the serviceman bet- 
et than he responds to his church.” 
Another writes: 

eri “Servicemen are quite lax in keeping 
heaheir churches informed as to changes 
@ address, assignment, and other activ- 
ities, 

“Families seem slow to tell the pastor 
bf their servicemen’s whereabouts and 
tivities,” 

Another chaplain says: 

‘I have never heard a serviceman 
mplain that his church had forgotten 
him, but I have known many servicemen 
who did not know if they had been bap- 
ized, did not know the name or address 
f the church or pastor, yet claimed 
thurch membership.” 

Another suggested that in many cases 
@ serviceman’s tie to the church was 
9 tenuous that “no congregation could 
possibly have known that he was going 
into the service.” He added that he fre- 
quently finds “Prespiterian” or some sim- 
misspelling when recruits are asked 
9 write their religious preference. 
Indifference on the part of the man in 
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Symbol of the church on duty with the military 
is Presbyterian U.S.A. Chaplain Philip J. Lyon 
(right) of the Elmendorf Air Force Base, An- 
chorage, Alaska. With Chaplain Lyon is First 
Lt. Donald E. Kendrick, veteran radar observer 
for F-89 jet fighters, who attends chapel serv- 
ices with his family at the Elmendorf station. 


uniform, however, cannot be the expla- 
nation of some incidents reported by 
chaplains. 

“In one instance a [serviceman’s] fam- 
ily desired that the mother and baby be 
baptized. The father was a Presbyterian 
and his wife wanted to be received by 
her husband’s church. I performed the 
baptisms and wrote the husband’s pas- 
tor, asking what steps should be taken. 
Some months elapsed with no reply. I 
wrote to the Stated Clerk to ask if the 
pastor was still there. Prodded by the 
Stated Clerk, the pastor finally acknowl- 
edged my letter, but by this time the 
couple was convinced that the church 
wasn't very interested in them.” 

From another part of the country a 
chaplain writes: 

“A man had received thirty-two hours 
of instruction in the meaning of church 
membership following his public bap- 
tism. I so informed the home pastor of 
the serviceman and requested that he 
have the session of the home church ex- 
amine this man on a subsequent Sunday 
when the man would be present. The 
pastor refused even to accept the man— 
nor would he bring the matter before 
the session. The. young man was subse- 
quently received by a Presbyterian 
church in the vicinity of the military 
installation, but he was almost lost due 
to the actions of this one pastor.” 

Another writes: “Aboard a cruiser in 
the Navy, I conducted religious instruc- 
tion classes for Presbyterian men in 
preparation for church membership. I 


wrote thirteen different ministers asking 
them to take on the rolls of their 
churches the names of the men under 
instruction whose homes were in their 
cities. I wanted this done prior to Easter 
Sunday in order for me to receive these 
men into the fellowship of the church on 
Easter Sunday. I heard from one of the 
thirteen ministers I wrote to. . . .” 
The comment of another chaplain 
seems appropriate to these incidents: 
“Where will the church be in the 
years to come if civilian ministers do not 
support those of us who are doing a mis- 
sion work to their youths who are absent 
for two or more years? The church that 
shows an interest in her serviceman will 
receive home a man who is ready to 
work replacing the boy they sent us 
some years ago. The church that ignores 
him may find that he is now a member 
of another denomination because some 
warm-hearted congregation wooed him 
away from the stony-hearted, never- 
show-your-affections Presbyterians who 
knew that what they had was best and, 
therefore, never talked about it.” 


Sunday-morning memories 


The importance to the serviceman— 
whether he is aware of it or not—of 
maintaining church ties is emphasized 
by a number of the chaplains: 

“I have talked with fellows whose 
churches have sent them religious maga- 
zines, birthday cards, letters, schedules 
of activities, etc. This means very much 
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OUT OF SIGHT, 
OUT OF MIND? 


for the peacetime soldier... . At times, 
even though there is no war, the longing 
for home becomes quite real. Beautiful 
Sunday mornings bring back memories 
of those spent at home, when the soldier 
was able to attend his church with his 
loved ones. . . . He is constantly in the 
presence of many more, and many new, 
temptations, some of which are ex- 
tremely appealing at certain times. Re- 
assurance that the home church is 
thinking of, and praying for, him, will 
help him remain true to those things 
which the church has taught him in the 
earlier years.” 

“The number of men and women who 
come to me each week with problems 
ranging from adultery to attempted sui- 
cide makes it imperative that the mes- 
sage of Christ be more effectively 
proclaimed.” 

“If the church makes an effort to keep 
in touch with him, something will hap- 
pen to the young man that will be bet- 
ter than a hundred sermons.” 

“One of the hardest problems for the 
young serviceman is the changing na- 
ture of the Armed Forces. The trend is 
more and more to isolated, small units. 
Typical are the radar sites and missile- 
launching units. Here there is no regular 
chaplain. . . . Temptation and foolish- 
ness both reach their height at an iso- 
lated unit. Recreation is hard to find. 
Many personnel tend to ease their lone- 
liness in alcohol, others in illicit sex. 
Others, in a desperate attempt at secu- 
rity and ‘normal’ life, tend to marry the 
first girl they think looks even probable 
as a mate. ... Mail call is probably 
the most important time of all. I have 
heard men shout in happiness because 
they received a church newspaper in a 
mail call. I have had a man come to me 
and tell me that he had left the prosti- 
tute with whom he had been living 
simply because he had received a letter 
from the pastor of his church back 
home. ‘It makes a difference when you 
know that somebody cares about how 
you're getting along,’ he explained.” 


Why neglect? 

One chaplain broached a subject that 
was commented on by a number of 
others: 

“The question of the serviceman’s 
being a ‘forgotten man among the mem- 
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bers of his home church’ is secondary to 
a more basic question: ‘Does the home 
church adequately prepare the pre-serv- 
ice youth spiritually for the kind of life 
he will live away from home here and 
abroad?” 

“The usual attitude of the home 
church seems to be, ‘when he comes 
back we will see what the service has 
done to him and then talk about it.’” 

Another chaplain speculated about 
the causes of this omission: 

“Pre-induction counseling by the pas- 
tor or session is neglected. . . . 

“Many ministers, having been exempt 
from military experience, do not under- 
stand the importance of such experience 
in a young man’s life. 

“The church has a natural tendency 
to dissociate itself from anything such 
as the uniform or the military establish- 
ment which suggests the possibility of 
war.” 

Not many chaplains compared the 
performance of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. with other denominations, but 
the few who did seemed to feel that the 
church is not conspicuous for being 
either advanced or retarded in its work 
with servicemen. The Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Lutherans, and Roman Cath- 
olics were mentioned as being especially 
diligent and effective in maintaining 
close ties with their members in uniform. 

About a third of the letters named 
Stateside congregations which distin- 
guished themselves with outstanding 
techniques for holding the distant serv- 
iceman within the congregational circle. 
Most frequently cited was San Marino 
Community Presbyterian Church in Cal- 
ifornia (see article, page 11). 


Families without a church 


Some chaplains feel that the career 
serviceman with a family is in a more 
serious predicament, church-wise, than 
the young, unmarried trainee. 

“A new family just moved onto this 
post from overseas. There are four fine 
children in the family. I asked about 
their church affiliation. “You know how 
it is in the Army; we don’t feel that we 
belong anywhere any more.’ Most of the 
hundreds of thousands of Protestant 
families in the service feel that way; 

. often their names have been 
stricken from the rolls of the churches 
they grew up in. I have found this to be 
true when young parents come asking 
me to baptize their infants. This is a 
tragic thing which is happening to thou- 
sands of married couples who have 























grown up in our Presbyterian chure 
and then, to their children. They a 
a real sense, ‘people without a ch 
because the church has forgotten they 

These ministers in uniform were: 
without suggestions for improving 
munications between church and 
icemen. 

“During five years as an Air Ff 
chaplain I have had no direct dealiy 
with any Presbyterian church 
maintains a current roster of active 
personnel belonging to that chug 
Many are the honor rolls from 
War II and Korea; few are the con . 
rolls for those who are homesick in 
static duty of the status quo.” 

“It would be a good idea for 
church to give a Celtic Cross to ¢ 
person entering the service. The 
crosses are very popular with the 1 
who have seen them.” 

“Set up a project for a men’s g 
to brief those entering the service 
what to expect and the opportu 
present for Christian living. The 
mission on Chaplains has some exeé 
lent suggestions and materials for th 
kind of program.” 

“Another need is for the Men's bh 
partment and the Women’s Depa 
of the [National] Council of Churche 
to give backing and leadership tows 
uniting all Protestant men and Prote 
tant women on the military posts int 
Men of the Chapel and Women of tle 
Chapel organizations. The [Roma 
Catholics are organized by and throug 
church channels and so ought Prote 
tants. .. . We have missed the boat f 
fifteen years.” 

Many of the chaplains felt that civi 
ian churchmen at home tend to assume 
that military personnel have no particu 
lar problems in time of peace. “The da 
ger of bodily destruction in actual 
warfare,” wrote one, “is not more sig 
nificant than the peacetime threat d 
spiritual abandonment to _lonelines, 
temptation, and the plain involvemeni 
of being a long, long way from home. 

Unless the military chaplain and t 
home congregation work together 
nurture the Christian faith and practic 
of Presbyterians in the Armed Forces 
most soor vanish, one chaplain wrote, 
“into the vast dechurched ranks of th 
military where whatever Christiat 
awareness there was to begin with # 
soon submerged in the easy-going mo 
of the crowd, This is a matter for tht 
conscience of all of us in the church 
These boys in uniform are good met, 
but sometimes forgetful. If the churd 
remembers, so will they.” 


Writir 
W. Cr 
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Writing servicemen has a top priority in schedule of Dr. Frederick 
W. Cropp, pastor of San Marino church. His secretary, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Tavenner, watches while he adds a personal note to a letter. 
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FEW weeks ago a young sailor 
on sea duty penned a thank-you 
letter to his home congregation, 

the Community Presbyterian Church of 
San Marino, California. 

“Dear Church: Believe me, it means 
a lot to know that somebody is thinking 
about us servicemen,” he wrote. “With 
all the emphasis on a peacetime army 
and navy, nobody is really interested in 
us. At least that was what I thought 
until I started to receive notes from the 
church. Then when you sent the cookies, 
it topped off everything. A church 
means a lot to a serviceman away from 
home.” 

A San Marino soldier wrote Com- 
munity Presbyterian members: “While 
in the service, we are exposed to bad 
influences as well as good, and some- 
times it’s hard to choose between the 
two. However, I feel that in my case the 
better influences have been stronger, 
thanks to you, and this has made my 
army life a bit easier.” 

These and dozens of other letters 
mailed from military stations around 
the world express San Marino youths’ 
gratitude for the church’s concern for 
servicemen, And the young men’s ap- 
preciation is not limited to letters—those 


who are stationed with them know 
about it, too. In a recent survey (see 
page 8), Presbyterian chaplains cited the 
San Marino church most frequently as 
one of the congregations doing an out- 
standing job with their members in the 
Armed Forces. 

Momentum for the servicemen’s pro- 
gram developed during World War II 
when Dr. Frederick W. Cropp, pastor 
of the church since January 1, 1952, was 
serving as an Army chaplain with the 
III Corps. When writing to home-town 
ministers about members of their par- 
ishes in uniform, he was disheartened 
by the often-occurring reply: “Why, we 
didn't even know he was gone.” He 
pledged himself to correct that situa- 
tion, at least in his own church, when he 
again became a pastor. 

If Chaplain Cropp was concerned 
during the war days with the apparent 
neglect of servicemen by their pastors, 
he is even more disturbed today. “There 
is less interest in the services and in 
servicemen now than during the heat of 
war,” he believes. “Young people sim- 
ply drop out of sight after high school. 
The temptation is to presume they have 
gone to college.” 

In the program Dr. Cropp has initi- 
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ated at the San Marino church, the con- 
gregation members keep in touch with 
about seventy individuals, in addition 
to families. Approximately forty are 
communicant members of the church. 
The others are chaplains of Los Angeles 
Presbytery on active duty, relatives of 
San Marino Presbyterians, or members 
of families not yet affiliated with the 
congregation. 

The program actually begins before 
the young men are inducted into the 
Armed Forces. To prepare them for 
service life, Dr. Cropp and others on 
the church staff counsel with the youths 
when they reach the age of eighteen, 
and at other times before their induc- 
tion. “These preliminary conferences in- 
clude an introduction to the communal 
barrack life, some thoughts about mar- 


Mrs. Gordon Bryan, Mrs. Claude A. Quillin, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell Stewart (from left) pack cookies for servicemen. Twice 
a year the church women bake more than 1,000 cookies in 
this project, often warmly mentioned in letters from men. 


riage while in service, a strong word 
about chaplains, and an explanation as 
to how his church intends to serve him,” 
Dr. Cropp explains. 

Generally at the last interview before 
the induction, the young man receives 
a Celtic Cross and a key ring medallion 
on which is engraved a replica of the 
San Marino church tower to remind him 
of his home church. 

“One of the first pieces of mail the 
boy receives after arrival at camp or 
training center,” Dr. Cropp says, “is a 
letter from the church, the first in a 
series of letters he will receive at least 
once a month until his return to civilian 
life.” 

The writing of these monthly letters 
is always high on Dr. Cropp’s priority 
schedule. The Reverend Ben Cowles, as- 
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sistant minister and a National Guard 
chaplain, writes occasionally, as do oth- 
ers of the church staff. Correspondence 
is encouraged between members of the 
local chapter of Presbyterian Men and 
the men in uniform. The board of dea- 
cons underwrites the cost of the entire 
program, and individual members of 
the board sometimes prepare a letter. 
Although the cost is relatively high, 
everything goes forward by airmail. 
The letters are mimeographed, but 
they are each signed personally and 
often bear a pen-written paragraph or 
two from Dr. Cropp or another of the 
parish family with an intimate bit of 
news for a particular serviceman. Letters 
the men in service have written to the 
church are often acknowledged in this 


ee 


At Christmas time, the deacons see to 
it that each serviceman receives a gift 
in the name of the church. One year it 
was a practical manicure set, last year 
a subscription to a popular sports maga- 
zine. Servicemen families are 
with them receive, in addition, an Ad- 
vent calendar with suggested Scripture 


whose 


readings. 

The Sunday sermon is occasionally 
reproduced, and a copy goes to each 
serviceman. He also receives a list of 
Presbyterian facilities near his camp or 
station; when overseas he gets a list of 
Presbyterian missionaries in his area as 
compiled from the Year Book of Prayer. 

“We attempt to introduce the man to 
his Protestant chaplain,” said ex-chap- 
lain Cropp. “We don't try, however, to 
relate the man directly to a Presbyterian 


chaplain, because we feel that the; 
terdenominational and even the int 
faith character of his service experiey 
is healthy and desirable.” 

The weekly parish paper of the 
Marino church goes regularly to ea 
serviceman, along with PRresByTeR, 
Lire, Southern California Preshyteri 
and Today. The church’s annual rep 
devotional material it publishes f 
time to time, lists of suggested Bibk 
readings, and other appropriate print 
pieces are sent on as they become aval 
able. A popular leaflet among servi 
men is the pamphlet God Go With Y 
written by Dr. Cropp when he yw 
general secretary of the American Bib 
Society. 

When a man returns from service, 
is given a warm welcome by the « 
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Jerry Harrington (center), recently returned to civilian iil 
removes nametag from church map, as Lt. Theodore Bur 
nett indicates his post in New England. At right is Willian 
W. McKinley, chairman of deacons’ servicemen’s projec. 


gregation and is honored guest at 4 
dinner -sponsored by the Presbyteriat 
Men. At this point the counseling pw 
gram, operating in reverse gear, helps 
the man re-adapt to civilian life. Outé 
Uniform—Into What, a helpful leaf 
published by the National Council ¢ 
Churches, is placed in the hands of # 
men prior to their separation from 
service. 

Are the results of the program wort 
all the effort? Dr. Cropp thinks ther 
are. “The servicemen do not lose toudl 
with their home church,” he asserts 
“They write, they come in when home, 
and in some cases even continue thel 
financial support. Their families are kep 
closer to the church. And the whok 
church is conscious of its responsibility 
to this ever-changing special group.” 
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The representatives of 165 Protestant and Orthodox churches 


discuss the threat of nuclear war and offer suggestions 


to ease man’s greatest danger to himself and his world 


The following introduction, statement, and message to 
churches were adopted last month in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, by delegates to the tenth annual meeting of the 
Central Committee, World Council of Churches. The in- 
troduction and statement were prepared by the Council's 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. The 
message to churches was drafted by a committee under the 
direction of World Council Co-president Dr. John Baillie of 
the Church of Scotland. This important document, the ma- 
jor piece of business before the Central Committee, will be 
transmitted to the governments of all of the world’s nations. 

—Tue Epirors 


HE peoples of the world have been visited by a new 
fear. They are moved, indeed deeply alarmed, by current 
} tests of nuclear weapons. These to them appear to be a 
portent . . . of world conflict. At the very least, these 
tests seem to them to carry a potential and grave menace 
to health. 

The hazards to health from nuclear experiments must 
be taken seriously. All people are affected in some degree 
by radioactive fall-out. More important is the effect upon 
generations yet unborn. The degree of damage may thus 
far be comparatively small, but uncertainty itself gives rise 
to genuine anxiety. But fear alone is no sufficient basis for 
the pursuit of moral ends. 

We must point out that this world-wide concern in which 
we share has deeper roots. Tests are taken to be a visible 
sign of preparations for atomic warfare. Vast areas could 
be depopulated by the powers of destruction now available 
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and the dangers of fall-out be multiplied a thousandfold. 
The main concern must always be the prevention of war 
itself, for the evil of war is an offense to the spiritual nature 
of man. But since any war carries increasing danger of be- 
coming an atomic war, this task makes the prevention of 
atomic war, which shocks the conscience of mankind with 
a peculiar repugnance, all the more imperative. 

The total problem involved is so baffling and complex 
that no man can speak with certainty. All must humbly 
confront the issues, for all are involved. The mounting 
stockpiles of atomic weapons and increasing dependence 
upon atomic deterrents heighten the danger that atomic 
weapons will at some point actually be used. Yet, in the 
judgment of many, our present insecure peace rests mainly 
upon the possession of atomic deterrents on both sides of 
a divided world and upon the suicidal character of atomic 
war, This paradox does not relieve us of the need to ex- 
amine our goals and the means thereto. 


I. WHAT IS NEEDED? 


HE objects of a strategy to overcome the menace of 
[eat war are interrelated and interdependent, and 
they must be pursued in such a way as to safeguard as fully 
as possible the security of all nations. While they may be 
variously stated, we urge consideration particularly of the 
following: 

(A) To stop, by international agreement, the testing of 
nuclear weapons; 
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A Risk for Peace 


(Continued) 


(B) To bring to a halt the production of nuclear weap- 
ons, under such controls as will most fully ensure compli- 
ance; . 

(C) To develop measures which will reduce national 
armaments, nuclear and conventional, with provision for 
necessary safeguards as such measures are progressively 
taken; 

(D) To accelerate international cooperation in the de- 
velopment of atomic power for peaceful purposes, and 
under proper safeguards; and 

(E) To establish more effective mechanisms for peaceful 
settlement of international disputes and for peaceful change. 

Together these objectives form a framework for respon- 
sible action against the atomic threat as a whole. Each 
is important in itself, but more important in combination 
with the others. In this connection, we note the following: 

(A) Atomic Tests. It is important that compliance with 
agreements to stop testing nuclear weapons be verified in- 
ternationally. Otherwise distrust may in fact be increased. 
Further, such agreement should be related to general dis- 
armament, whether as an integral part or as a first step, 
if subsequent disillusionment is to be avoided. 

(B) Atomic Production for Military Purposes. Stopping 
the production of the nuclear weapons is more fundamental 
than stopping nuclear tests. Any agreement to stop tests 
requires a further commitment to stop production. Meas- 
ures undertaken to ensure compliance would constitute a 
major element in a broader system of disarmament. 

(C) Measures for Disarmament. Partial disarmament 
measures must always be seen in relation to comprehensive 
disarmament. The whole range of the disarmament prob- 
lem, including provisions for warning against surprise at- 
tack, must be dealt with as may be appropriate and 
practicable: conventional armaments, guided missiles, bio- 
logical and chemical warfare, as well as nuclear weapons. 
As progress is made toward disarmament, international 
forces, and instruments for peaceful settlement, the need 
to rely on atomic deterrents will be reduced. 

(D) Cooperation in Atoms for Peace. Both the hazards 
of diversion of fissionable material to military purposes and 
of waste disposal need to be considered in relation to a 
broader system of atomic control and general disarmament. 
International safeguards against diversion may indeed grow 
in importance as the use of fissionable material for military 
decreases. 

(E) Peaceful Settlement and Peaceful Change. UIlti- 
mately true peace rests upon the continuing adjustment of 
conflicting interests and claims. To this end, international 
instruments must be strengthened and established, and 
must be related to the requirements of an international 
security system. But local conflicts may break out with 
the danger that atomic weapons may be used. Therefore 
the nations must seek to avert such conflicts by timely ne- 
gotiation and conciliation. If all these efforts fail, they must 
strive to deal with conflicts without recourse to atomic 
weapons. 


ll. MOVING FORWARD 


y 1s important to stress all of the objectives in their inter- 
relationship. Yet simultaneous progress toward all of 
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them seems improbable, until there is a much greater degre 
of international confidence. Is it safe to advance towarjil, al 
one or more without the others? Choices will have to } 
made, and they are hard choices. Any decision invo re 
risk. But to make no decision may be even more dangeroyf whole 

Each proposed partial agreement, such as cessation @size. 
testing, needs to be considered on its own merits. But jfpressed 
also should be appraised by the extent to which it advancgfils of m 


or retards the attainment of relative objectives. Again, eadiimical W 
proposal should be judged in terms of its potential contd dest 
bution to mutual confidence. very 

The dangers involved are unprecedented. Technical ohfe con 
stacles to effective inspection and control grow with evey fa 


delay. Both factors impose a compelling sense of urgency fimy limit 
Yet stubborn moral and political factors require unremittingg@ilict ‘ 
patience and persistence, because time and effort may bringiiBt the 
opportunities not now apparent. itual 

Easy solutions cannot be expected for the problems whidig We ™ 
plague man in an atomic age, both because the problemsggntinui 
themselves are complex and man himself sinful. God standsgjmtude © 
in judgment over all the nations of the world, and it is nagjeats % 
for man to presume to identify his cause with the fullnes jus ash 
of God’s purposes. For it is man’s disobedience which is the iS © 
basic cause of his despair and frustration. Christians, whofpoPle “ 
share with all men in the guilt of the world, have neverthe gipt 28 
less a hope which transcends the failures and successes of 
history, and a faith which overcomes fear. 


A Risk For Peace 


If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreement on a 
of the interrelated objectives, Christians can oppose co 
sels of despair and still strive to establish true conditie 
of peace. Moreover, there is a risk for the sake of pei 
which Christians, especially in countries projecting test 
of nuclear weapons, are justified in advocating, in the he 
of breaking through the barriers of distrust. They can w 
their governments to declare their resolve to forego te 
for a trial period, in the hope that others will do the same 
a new confidence be born, and foundations laid for reliablg 
agreements. 


MESSAGE TO CHURCHES 


4 EGINNING with the stepping up of the atomic armame! 

race and the start of development of hydrogen bom 
the World Council of Churches has shown its deep conce 
in this whole field. It has done this in many ways, throu 
statements and actions by the Central Committee, its E 
ecutive Committee, the Assembly at Evanston, as well 
through the Commission of the Churches of Internation 
Affairs. 

Within the last year, public apprehension has grown 
to the effects of nuclear tests, and there have been inte 
fied warnings from responsible groups of scientists. In p 
ticular, the fact that these tests contain a threat to gene 
tions yet unborn rouses us to a more acute awareness 
ever of the moral responsibility whiclt must be upon th 
conscience of the present generation. 

We recognize that the question of stopping the testing 
of nuclear weapons has to be considered in . . . [a] wide 


context. We agree that it is not possible to deal with one 
part of the interrelated disarmament problem without risks. Bouth 
a 
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sxral Principles Emphasized 


There are, however, certain moral principles affecting 
whole issue of atomic warfare which we desire to em- 
ssize. The Central Committee reaffirms the conviction 
bressed at its Toronto meeting in 1950 that “such meth- 
of modern warfare as the use of atomic and bacterio- 
ical weapons and obliteration bombing involve force 
1 destruction of life on so terrible a scale as to imperil 
b very basis on which law and civilization can exist.” 
e condemnation of such methods finds broad support 
the fact that total war, in the sense of warfare without 
, limitation in the methods employed, is universally in 
nflict with the conscience of mankind. We also believe 
nt the use of such methods of warfare inevitably involves 
iritual degradation for amy nation that uses them. 
We are bound to ask whether any nation is justified in 
tinuing the testing of nuclear weapons while the mag- 
ude of the dangers is so little known and while effective 
eans of protection against these dangers are lacking. We 
st ask further whether any nation is justified in deciding 
b its own responsibility to conduct such tests, when the 
ople of other nations in all parts of the world who have 
bt agreed may have to bear the consequences. Therefore, 


or 
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we call upon each nation conducting tests to give full rec- 
ognition to this moral responsibility as well as to considera- 
tions of national defense and international security. Nothing 
less than the abolition of war itself should be the goal of 
the nations and their leaders and of all citizens. The at- 
tainment of this goal constitutes a solemn challenge to our 
particular generation. We welcome and support every 
honest effort now being made to limit and control arma- 
ments of all kinds and to establish conditions for a secure 
peace. We repeat the Evanston appeal for prohibition of 
all weapons of mass destruction, including atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs, with provision for international inspection 
and control. 

We know that a comprehensive program for disarma- 
ment must proceed by stages, and we realize how much 
depends upon the deepening of confidence between the 
nations. But we urge that as a first step governments con- 
ducting tests should forego them, at least for a trial period, 
either together or individually, in the hope that the others 
will do the same, a new confidence be born, and founda- 
tions be laid for reliable agreements. 

We therefore appeal to all our brethren to act with 
Christian courage, and to pray to Almighty God to guide 
the peoples and their governments aright. 
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presidents of the World Council of Churches gather for first formal pictures since 1954 in Evanston, Ill. The pres- 
vents, who attended Central Committee sessions last month in 
ethodist, South America; Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
pouth America: Dr. George K. A. Bell, Anglic 


New Haven, are (from left): Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri, 


Evangelical Church in Germany; Archbishop Michael, Orthodox, North and 
an Bishop of Chichester; Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma, Mar Thoma Church, 


ndia; Principal John Baillic, Church of Scotland; Presiding Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, Protestant Episcopal Church, U.S.A. 
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by Ben E. Wilbur 


Hungary s 
Forgotten 
Freedom 
Fighters 


Thousands went to Yugoslavia in search of a new 


homeland but found instead a dead-end 


Took part in the revolution. I 
stayed in Hungary while we had 
any chance to keep the results of 

our revolution. But when we knew that 
all was lost, I had to leave the country 
because I was to be arrested. We all 
knew we would be arrested because of 
our activity,” the freedom fighter said. 

“I would like to go to the free West 
after 
speak for all my friends when I say 
that everyone wants to live in a free 


twelve years’ imprisonment. I 


democracy and work.” 

The man was tall and handsome, 
probably in his mid-forties. He spoke 
with a quiet dignity and complete com- 
mand of the English language. He told 
us he had been a draftsman. 

We were standing in a quiet rain out- 
side the dining hall at Mataruska Banja, 
a former resort hotel in central Yugo- 
slavia, now a refugee camp. He wouldn't 
give his name. “I have friends and rela- 
tives at home in Hungary. Perhaps if I 
meet you when I get to the West I 
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will give you my name.” 

He is representative of the 875 Free- 
dom Fighters who are living at Mata- 
ruska Banja awaiting whatever the 
future may bring. His story is typical of 
some 9,000 Hungarians in twenty-six 
Yugoslav camps who feel they've been 
forgotten. The official figures show that 
of the total of 19,500 who came across 
the Hungarian-Yugoslav border, 13,500 
crossed in January and another 3,500 
in February, several weeks after the 
revolution had been put down. By 
August, 574 of these post-revolution 
fighters had been integrated in Yugo- 
slavia, 7,854 had emigrated to other 
countries (only twenty-three to the 
United States); and 2,451 had slipped 
back to Hungary. 

An attractive young mother told us 
her story through an interpreter: 

“On the twenty-third of October we 
were very happy that at last we would 
be able to break the old system full of 
lies. Up to the second of February we 











: - ' larmer: 
were hoping that the Freedom Fight 


: y Mart in 
would win. When we saw that was 
. hroug! 
possible, we came over here to go 
’ ; ee CO! 
another country. When we decided ft 
en 
leave Hungary, the border to Aust 
de 


was closed. While the Austrian bor 
was open, we hadn't left because 
helped the Freedom Fighters. 
“The hatred is getting worse 4 
worse in Hungary. Of course the peo 
can't explain their feelings because 4 
existing government is still the same 
the government was before—compiet 
under Russian control. We all hope 
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some day Hungary will be free, and ¢t td 
hope keeps us going. I will wait wi), pe 
the day comes when I can go to 4 gee’s 
tralia with my husband and little daw ee 
ter. I have the patience to wait.” ‘ pos 

There are single men and wome The 
married couples, and children at Mat nee 
ruska Banja. Six babies were born t# — 
since the camp was opened in Feb. tple 


ary. There are doctors, lawyers, ¢ 
mechanics, bookkeepers, 


tion 
neers, 
SEPTE 
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There’s no room for closets—or even to stand—in some of the living quarters for Hungarians at the Gerovo camp. 


ers. The refugees themselves take 
bart in the administration of the camp 
hrough a democratically elected refu- 
ee committee. An executive committee 
f ten members of the broader commit- 

deals with day-to-day problems. 
hey meet with the camp director, a 
lugoslav government official, and a rep- 
esentative of the Red Cross, whenever 


The committee is charged to main- 


ain order in the camp, take care of 
personal and collective hygiene, organ- 
e cultural events and entertainment, 
e to the preparation of meals, and look 
fter the children, pregnant women, and 
ld people. At Mataruska Banja the ref- 
Bee's life is fairly comfortable, but 
veryone wants to emigrate 
S$ possible. 


and as soon 


The presence of more than 500 un- 


ccompanied young people between 
ourteen and eighteen is one of the most 
rplexing problems of the refugee situ- 


tion in Yugoslavia. They have been 
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brought together at a former military 
school near Bela Crkva on the Ruma- 
nian border in the eastern part of the 
country. 
Sandor, 
painter's 
wouldn't be able to make a good living 
at the trade. He walked with the dem- 
onstrators, stole ammunition from the 


seventeen, was attending a 


school, but he knew he 


police, and saw two of his friends car- 
ried off to slave labor camps. He has no 
particular plan for the future. 

Ferenc, eighteen, was the only per- 
son in his village of 5,000 who had a 
secondary education. He had started his 
pre-law studies in Budapest, but when 
the uprising broke out in October he 
returned to his village and, at the re- 
quest of the principal of the local school, 
gave lectures to the peasant youth on 
the meaning of the revolution. The po- 
lice didn’t catch up with him until Feb- 
ruary 17 and then he had to leave. He 
wants to go to live with an uncle in 
Argentina. 


A seventeen-year-old boy said, in 
halting English: “I was in the third 
class in secondary school and I was 
hoping to go to the University to study 
law. It probably would not have been 
possible for me because my father is 
not a good Socialist. I would like to go 
to Switzerland or Sweden. My father 
has told me that he wants to see me 
sometime in the future—and if I go 
to a country far away, he wouldn't be 
able to come and see me. My parents do 
not want me to go back to Hungary; 
they have given permission for me to 
go to another country.” 

Although many of the teen-agers— 
perhaps most of them—left Hungary 
without their parents’ knowledge or con- 
sent, their parents now know that they 
are at Bela Crkva and agree that they 
should either stay there for the present 
or move on to another country. Actu- 
ally, 175 have been repatriated, more 
than 100 have joined their parents in 
other camps, and a few are living with 
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Hungary's Forgotten 
Freedom Fighters 


relatives in Yugoslavia. 

Danac was a veterinary surgeon in 
Budapest, working for the government. 
He was a member of a revolutionary 
council until the end, and left on Janu- 
ary 22. He couldn’t stay because he 
knew he would be put in prison. He has 
been accepted by Canada. 

Jocka worked in an electrical equip- 
ment factory. He told us, in English: 
“From the twenty-third of October un- 
til the fourth of November I transported 
blood and medicine from Buda to Pest 
by truck [across the Danube]. After the 
fourth of November—after the second 
Russian attack—I became the president 
of the revolutionary council of the elec- 
trical workers of Budapest. During that 
time when Hungary needed everyone 
with arms and legs I took part in the 
revolution with guns. In December and 
January, as president of a workers coun- 
cil, I worked for the freedom and happy 
new life for the Hungarian people. Un- 
til the first weeks in January we really 
thought the revolution would be suc- 
cessful. I and many of the Hungarian 
people had chances to leave the country 
during the revolution, but we believed 
in justice and in the free world. 

“I have twins just one year old on 
the twenty-first of May; I left them and 
my wife behind. I had to leave Hungary 
immediately. The secret police came to 
my home on the nineteenth of January. 
I wasn’t at home, but my wife got word 
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A Hungarian family in Yugoslavia decides to picnic despite the lack of privacy. 


to me and I left for Yugoslavia. I hope 
I can go to Canada—when, I don't 
know.” 

The spirit of these young people is 
remarkable especially since they have 
never known any life except that under 
Communist rule. The Yugoslav govern- 
ment and Red Cross are doing what 
they can to see that the teen-agers have 
satisfactory housing, nutrition, medical 
supervision, and entertainment. But 
there are only three teachers for the 
entire camp. Some of the young people 
are trying to organize their own English 
classes, and they asked for newspapers, 
picture magazines, and English-Hun- 
garian dictionaries. An American con- 
gressman who visited Bela Crkva 
recently told them he would try to get 
them a tape recorder to help in their 
language study. 

Their clothes are shabby—and some of 
the excitement of last winter’s adventure 
is wearing thin. The teen-agers who did 
not take an active part in the revolution 
were not under any real pressure to 
leave their homes—except as they saw 
the futility of life in Communist Hun- 
gary. It was “the thing to do”; it was 
a good chance to “start over again”— 
even at sixteen. Or it was simply a way 
to escape parental authority and move 
toward the dream most of them still 
hold—getting to the U.S.A. They make 
a new word of the three letters— 
“Ouscha.” 

There were some bad moral condi- 
tions in the border camps where the 
teen-agers were housed in the early 
days, but the administrators at Bela 






















































Crkva feel that little permanent 
was done. 

For the teen-agers the big questi 
remains—what now? For an older pe 
son a few months or a year of 
life may not be permanently damagin 
But the impressionable fourtee 
eighteen-year-olds, away from parer 
authority and forced to conform to ca 
life, may well be affected all their li 
Refugee officials are most concem 
about this group; the selection tes 
from nations overseas which are nowj 
Yugoslavia are not taking unacco 
panied teen-agers. 


Gerovo, near the town of Delnice } 
tween Zagreb and Rijeka in the me 
tains of Croatia, was a political pris 
a few years ago. Now it houses 1,4 
Hungarians and is serving as one of th 
two processing centers where the refy 
gees present themselves to the immi 
gration selection teams. So there is er 
citement and an atmosphere of tension 
at Gerovo despite the fact that there is 
a turnover of five hundred or more each 
month. 

Although it is in a beautiful setting 
Gerovo is known as one of the wort 
camps in Yugoslavia. There is crowding 
reminiscent of the border camps during 
the uprising—seventy-five people living 
in one room with thirty-five beds, for 
example. There is not enough provision 
for educational, cultural, and entertain 
ment activity. But there are no evidences 


of bad food or extreme brutality. The ; URI 
fair-minded refugees, many of whom of 
speak English, say they are grateful for # ed r 
the hospitality and protection of the poved d 
Yugoslav government. They are aware §P" "© 
of the problems the government and #™™0" 
Red Cross have in dealing with the refu- mate. $ 

ance. 





gees. They just want to move on to their 


destinations as soon as possible. sked, “ 

The United Nations High Commis opular 
sioner for Refugees, Dr. Auguste R. f° * be 
Lindt, says that at the present rate of th the 
resettlement there will be about 18,000 & Broug 
Hungarian refugees still in Austria and R""™°* 
Yugoslavia at the end of the year, but on ‘ 





that the entire problem could be solved 


by then if interested governments would “ w 
5 0 
provide new resettlement quotas. 

On the basis of present assurances fork ? 
three quarters of the refugees still in i 
Yugoslavia will be resettled abroad §  ” 

Bi .. fonal d 
within the next few months. Yugoslavia FL-CI 
wants to see the Hyngarians resettled : 

. , osts in 
as quickly as possible; and the Hum §@ ogniz 
garians themselves spend every waking § ialis 


moment waiting—as patiently as they 
can—for the cherished visas which will 
release them to a new life. 
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rto Rico’s Senator Hipolito Marcano handles some of his mail. 


Senator 





by Janette T. Harrington 


with a bootstrap 


An eloquent, energetic young Protestant is helping to make our 


} uRING the fall of 1956, the people 
of Puerto Rico watched with 
hixed reactions as Hipolito Marcano 
hoved down the homestretch in his bid 
br one of eleven seats at large in the 
pmmonwealth’s twenty-seven-member 
pnate. Some thought he didn’t have a 
hance. But one shrewd prognosticator 
ked, “How can he miss? He has the 
opular Party behind him. And who can 
0 a better job of identifying himself 
“ith the voters?” 

Brought up in a rural community near 
lumacao in the eastern end of the 
land, Senor Marcano could tell farm 
eople, “I, too, was born a jibaro and 
iow what it is to cut cane under the 
ot sun.” Among labor groups he could 
int to the fact that he joined the Sugar 
Workers Union, AFL, at the age of 
velve; they already knew that, as re- 
ional director for the Caribbean of the 
FL-CIO, he holds one of the top labor 
sts in the area. Professional people 
ecognized him as a brilliant lawyer who 
pecializes in cases over fair working 
mditions and adequate pay. Civic 
aders knew him as Grand Master of 
¢ Masonic Lodge. Liberals respected 
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Caribbean Commonwealth a showplace for dynamic capitalism 


him for his stand opposing religious edu- 
cation in the public schools. 

The only group that couldn't claim 
the merry-eyed little firebrand as its own 
was the Roman Catholic Church, always 
a powerful political force in this Carib- 
bean island one thousand miles off the 
coast of Florida. Marcano is not only 
Protestant (or Evangelical, as it is called 
on the island); he is vociferously and 
vocally Protestant, longtime president of 
the island’s council of churches and 
spokesman until two years ago in its 
behalf, Church affiliations notwithstand- 
ing, he won the senate seat and thereby 
scotched the theory that a Puerto Rican 
must be a Roman Catholic to get 
ahead. 

So many transformations are taking 
place in Puerto Rico that a change in at- 
titude toward religious liberty goes right 
along with the current. It seems safe 
to suppose that the new day that has 
been brought to Puerto Rico by “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” now-famed nickname 
for the island’s economic development 
program, has brought a new day for 
evangelical Christianity as well. 

Confirmation is to be found in the 


fact that Governor Luis Munoz Marin, 
who has set the pace for the island’s 
fast-stepping economic and social drive, 
has spoken out strongly for democratic 
maturity unhampered by timeworn re- 
ligious domineering. When someone 
asked the Governor, himself a Roman 
Catholic, why the Popular Party sup- 
ported a Protestant in an election, he 
said flatly, “I do not tell the priests 
how to pray. Why should they tell me 
how to vote?” 

Senator Marcano is living in an op- 
portune time for a man of his singular 
attributes. As labor’s front man and 
legal counsel, he has had a seat front 
row and center in the island’s fast-mov- 
ing industrial development under Ad- 
ministracion de Fomento Economico, 
Operation Bootstrap’s proper name. (It 
is also called Manos a la obra—hands at 
work.) He is an energetic member of his 
church at a time when it needs strong 
activists. With such men as the minister 
of justice, the assistant prosecuting at- 
torney for the Supreme Court, and the 
secretary for the department of state, 
he typifies the growing influence of Prot- 
estants in high office. 
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SENATOR 
with a bootstrap 


Senator Marcano is not a Presbyterian 
—he belongs to the United Evangelical 
Church of San Juan—but he is a gradu- 
ate of Presbyterian-related Inter-Amer- 
ican University, formerly Polytechnic 
Institute, founded by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. As such he quite lives 
up to the university’s profession that it 
provides the kind of character training 
that qualifies its graduates for positions 
of Christian leadership and responsibil- 
ity. 


Person of paradoxes 

An embodiment of today’s “new 
Puerto Rican,” Hipolito (his father liked 
Greek names) Marcano is a man of 
many seeming paradoxes. Dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, youngish, he has the com- 
pact build and vigorous rapid speech of 
a person of Spanish descent. At the same 
time, his fluent English sparkles with 
pungent Americanisms—he once de- 
scribed the finale of a conference that 
ended in deadlock with “We picked up 
our marbles and went home. Rain—no 
game.” His origins trace to a humble 
farm home, but he has traveled the 
globe from Paris to Madras. He has been 
abroad twenty-one times. 

As senator he is a person of note in 
San Juan. But a lifetime of high-voltage 
industriousness qualifies him to be classi- 
fied as a worker. He earned his way 
through Polytechnic Institute via its 
work-experience program by serving as 
laboratory assistant, carpenter, truck 
driver, and instructor in English. Still on 
the double, he found jobs to put himself 
through law school at the University of 
Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras. At the same 
time, he continued his active role in the 
sugar workers’ union. Before he was 
through college, he was elected presi- 
dent of his local. He served successively 
as secretary, then vice-president, of the 
district council, vice-president-at-large 
and finally president of the island all- 
union federation before being named 
regional representative of the AFL-CIO. 
A friend once asked him how he kept 
up such a dizzying pace. “God does it,” 
he replied. “I'm only his instrument.” 

For a person who excels in keeping 
three or four pots boiling at once, con- 
temporary Puerto Rico is the ideal cook- 
stove; there are pots aboil everywhere. 
It all began in the mid forties when the 
then-Senator Munoz made the then- 
astonishing proposal that the island 
stop its tug of war over independence- 
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vs-statehood status and concentrate on 
curing its ills. Under his leadership (he 
was named first native-born governor in 
1948 and first-time elected executive in 
1952), Puerto Rico embarked on the 
dramatic process of economic and social 
self-improvement of which Dr. Ronald 
C. Bauer, president of Inter-American 
University, has said: “This island in a 
remarkably few years has made giant 
strides forward in every area essential 
for the advancement of all under-devel- 
oped countries. . . . These advances have 
been accomplished in a non-doctrine 
fashion, by the application of imagina- 
tive leadership, original experimentation, 
hard work, dedication to an ideal, and 
a rare degree of cooperation. . . .” 

Men like Marcano love to tick off 
what some of these advances are. Aver- 
age per-capita income is up from $125 
to around $450. The coming of 480 new 
industries, drawn by tax savings and 
pre-built factories, has placarded the 
island with Fabrica Fomento signs and 
tipped the balance from a cane-and- 
coffee economy to an industrial one. 
New urban housing, and, in rural sec- 
tions, attractive little concrete homes 
built under the aided self-help plan are 
replacing crowded shacks. School at- 
tendance has leaped from 303,000 to 
672,550 since 1940, and illiteracy has 
dropped 50 per cent. Social and health 
conditions are greatly improved. 

Only aspect unchanged is the annual 
exodus rate of people moving to the 
mainland for jobs. Falling death rates 
and high birth levels leave Puerto Rico 
still the “Crowded Paradise” it was 
titled in a recent motion picture, with 
not enough jobs to go around. “The ma- 
ternitvy wards are our biggest factory,” 
says the senator. 


The wage-level fight 

Acceleration of island industry has 
given Marcano, long a fighter for labor 
rights, the happiest scrap of his life. 
Early in the Fomento program, labor 
leaders and businessmen sat down with 
the governor to work out the rules of the 
game. No factory was to be encouraged 
to come to Puerto Rico if it meant clos- 
ing out a plant on the mainland. Under 
federal law, wage levels in Puerto Rico 
must meet the dollar-an-hour U.S. mini- 
mum if products are made for shipment 
to the states. About twenty-eight com- 
panies fall in this category. Some highly 
skilled workers get as much as $2 and 
$3 an hour. 

On the other hand, to jump pay too 
rapidly might force local firms out of 
business and throw men out of work. So, 


under insular law, firms confined sg, 
to island trade may follow their , 
pace in upping rates. But they 
show honest intent. No longer does 
home needleworkers’ twenty-five ¢ 
an hour or the low take of the jij 
(farmer) represent Puerto Rican j 
come. Average for island industries 
now sixty-eight cents an hour. 


After wages, rights 

Litigation has been necessary to { 
cide which law prevails, and Marcay 
attaché case has bulged with briefs 
recent years. Not long ago, he was ask 
to represent the union in ironing out 
problem with the telephone compay 
Clearly, it was argued, the teleph 
lines, which stop at the water’s edg 
serve only the island. But, said Mare; 
the lines are connected with the 
land by radiophone, and the ma 
ment of the new factories cannot tran 
act business without talking back 
forth. The court ruled for higher pa 

Marcano’s_ vigorous eloquence 
served him in good stead also in rep 
senting the evangelical cause in th 
island. In 1951, appearing before t 
committee drafting the Bill of Right 
for the Constitution, he argued again 
the inclusion of sections permitting 
ligious education in the public schoo 
“Muchachos [children] ought to be 
guing about baseball,” he contended 
“Instead, we would have them at odd 
over which ones were Catholic a 
which Protestant.” He scored a victon 
that time, too. Puerto Rico’s new s 
drawn constitution provides for com 
plete separation of church and state. 

Marcano himself was lucky enought 
be born into a Protestant family. ( 
might have been Presbyterian, he e 
plains, except that the denomination 
who first came to do missionary work 
under the protection of the Americas 
flag divided the territory to avoid com 
petition; his home village fell to th 
Congregational Christians. ) 

His labor and church interests have 
been linked ever since, as a boy, he wa 
active in the sugar workers’ union # 
the same time he was president of the 
local Christian Endeavor. The two loyal 
ties crashed head-on the day his paste 
stood in front of the little farm home d 
the Marcanos fumbling with his bé 
while he explained, uncomfortably that 
some of the churchmembers looked 
upon the boy as a “radical.” Hipolito 
spent too much time, they said, going 
about to organize unions and 
plunged far too energetically into the 
recent strike at the sugar refinery. Such 
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conduct they branded as unbecoming to 
a Christian. 

What reply the minister received has 
been lost to record, but what Marcano 
would say under similar circumstances 
today has been well articulated. 

“The most dynamic thing in the 
world,” he says, “is the Christian faith. 
But it has to be a personal drive, en- 
tering into every facet of life. It can't 
be treated as a theological fossil.” 

He is particularly clear-cut about the 
relevance of the Christian faith to every- 
day life. The total Christian society, he 
points out, “includes employers, work- 
ers, students, wealthy families, intellec- 
tuals, ordinary people of every age. The 
church cannot be neutral to the prob- 
lems of any.” As the “loudspeaker of 
faith,” the church needs at least to pro- 
vide the spiritual and mental tools for 
resolving personal perplexities. “You can 
learn the Sermon on the Mount by 
heart, but if it doesn’t make you want 
to do anything, it’s not faith—it’s just 
knowledge.” 

His own faith is very much a “per- 
sonal drive entering into every facet of 
life.” A few months ago he sat around 
a conference table working over a labor 
contract. Suddenly he hurled his pencil 
on the table and exploded with “This 
is no good.” Eyebrows shot up and 
someone asked why. Marcano explained, 
“There’s a clause in here that’s not fair 
to management. We wouldn't like it if 
the shoe were on the other foot.” His 
associates thought him slightly de- 
mented, but the clause came out. 

Puerto Rico’s day of transition gives 
him ample opportunity to preach by the 
power of personal example. In carrying 
Christian ethics to the bargaining table, 
he keeps pounding home the fact that a 
labor contract is a living thing that goes 
beyond the paper it is written on; there’s 
no point in trying to cheat or outmaneu- 
ver. “A contract isn’t a battle ground for 
legal argument. Why wait until the sev- 
enth inning to say ‘ah-ah-ah. That’s not 
in the ground rules.’ ” 

Marcano, a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
Christian, senses that some of his con- 
temporary churchmen might still consid- 
er him radical because of his labor 
coloration. But in contemporary Puerto 
Rico, jobs at adequate pay—in fact the 
whole status of the islanders as human 
beings—are too important for him not to 
regard them as Christian concerns. At 
any rate, he is used to forging ahead in 
the implementation of his convictions. 
As the wall motto in his office in the cap- 
ital building says, “The best way out of 
difficulty is through it.” 
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by Harold Blake Walker 


A thoughtful man recently remarked 
to me, “Years ago the pulpits of the 
country had a great deal to say about the 
fires of hell. Now you rarely even hear 
about the place. What I want to know 
is: What has happened to hell?” 

In my opinion, hell is just as real as it 
ever was. But there are several reasons 
why hell has receded into the back- 
ground of contemporary thought. One is 
that the hell of ancient theology fell off 
the map when the world turned out to 
be round instead of flat. The nether re- 
gions were assumed to be down under, 
as the authors of the Apostles’ Creed 
thought when they wrote of Jesus that 
“he descended into hell.” In our modern 
cosmology of relativity and whirling 
worlds there is no place for a literal hell. 

Our times have found a second reason 
for soft-pedaling the idea of hell. It is 
psychological. Under the impetus of 
modern thought we have reduced sin to 
heredity, environment, or glands, so that 
no one really is responsible for unright- 
eous behavior. Nobody would think of 
sending an unrighteous man to hell if he 
did wrong simply because his glands 
were not functioning properly. 

The third reason is moral, or perhaps 
I should say unmoral. It is that we have 
become so very tolerant of sin that we 
cannot think of sending anybody to hell 
for misdeeds that are so frightfully com- 
mon. We would have the place full in no 
time at all. After all, right and wrong 
are mostly matters of opinion, at least so 
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the world reasons, and we certainly 
can’t be arbitrary about sin. In the realm 
of sex, for example, the late Dr. Kinsey 
made it altogether plain that our behav- 
ior is not what the moralists think it 
should be, and the unthinking conclu- 
sion is that what everybody does must 
be quite proper. 

Of course we have not solved the 
problem that gave birth to the idea of 
hell. We still have the problem, and it 
may be that we will have to rediscover 
the moral equivalent of hell. Tradi- 
tionally, hell »was the place where the 
justice of God was satisfied. On earth 
things are manifestly unfair. The un- 
righteous prosper and the wicked seem 
to have the best of everything. Goodness 
often pays off in hardship and suffering 
and virtue seems altogether unrewarded, 
at least at the secular level. If we live in 
a moral universe, as we believe we do, 
the score ought to be evened in one way 
or another. The justice of God demands 
a better balance between goodness and 
reward. 


Pie in sky 

The men who wrote the Scriptures 
and those who wrote the theology of the 
early church balanced the present life 
against the future life and preserved the 
justice of God thereby. In hell sinners 
burned perpetually, and in heaven the 
good enjoyed life endlessly. You could 
have your pie on earth or in the sky, one 
or the other. But you simply could not 


have it both ways. So, if the wicked 
prospered on earth and had things their 
way, they would get what they had 
coming to them in the life to come. 

The idea of justice runs through the 
Scriptures from beginning to end. Even 
the angels were not exempt, and when 
Lucifer and his fellow conspirators tried 
to be God, they were cast out of heaven. 
As Peter put it, “God did not spare the 
angels when they sinned, but cast them 
into hell and committed them to pits of 
nether gloom to be kept until the judg- 
ment (RSV).” Now and then God be- 
came so exasperated by the behavior of 
his children that he did not wait for the 
afterlife to put them in their places, as 
when Noah and his family were saved in 
the ark, and the wicked were destroyed 
in the flood. I always have wondered if 
God was unable to find anyone more vir- 
tuous than Noah. The Scriptures record 
that on at least one occasion he was very 
drunk. Obviously the world was a very 
unrighteous place, and there is some- 
thing to be said for Bernard Shaw’s ob- 
servation that if he had been God he 
would have let everybody drown and s0 
put an abrupt end to man’s wickedness. 

That is one difficulty with hell. All 
of us deserve to go there. I do not mean 
to say that all of us dre guilty of what 
we commonly call the major sins like 
robbery, murder, adultery, and the like. 
But actually we can rob men of their 
good names, perhaps by calling them 
Communists when they are not Commu- 
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That frery place down under seems to 


have lost its reputation. But that’s no 


reason to assume that hell doesn’t still exist 


nists at all. We call this patriotism, but 
actually it is robbery of the meanest sort. 
We murder the truth with lavish enthu- 
siasm if we can win an argument with a 
half truth. We call it cleverness, but it 
isn’t. In a thousand ways we defile the 
good when we know better. I doubt if 
anybody really deserves heaven, if, as 
Ko-Ko notes in The Mikado, we should 
“make the punishment fit the crime.” 

Medieval painters seem to have had 
no doubt that there was a sharp line of 
distinction between the sinners and the 
saints. Their paintings of the Last Judg- 
ment always picture the sinners burning 
in agony and the saints looking down on 
their unfortunate brethren in smug com- 
placency. In his painting of the Last 
Judgment in the Sistine Chapel, Michel- 
angelo put one of his critics in hell, as if 
he knew well enough who belonged 
where. Quite possibly Michelangelo's 
critic belonged where Michelangelo put 
him, But, it should be noted, if Michel- 
angelo hated his critic enough to paint 
him in hell, Michelangelo belonged 
there too. 


The primary offense 

The point is, of course, that most of 
us who judge others so intolerantly are 
in danger of judgment. If love is love 
and God is God, heaven can’t be heaven 
until nobody remains in hell. Love can- 
not be smug in the presence of another's 
misfortune; and the love of heaven can- 
hot rejoice except as all are saved from 
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their follies and their hurts. Since the 
primary offense against God is failure to 
love and to express a quality of undis- 
courageable good will, most of us de- 
serve hell more than we deserve heaven 
if God is merely just. 

The traditional notion of hell leaves 
something to be desired; but it does 
have the virtue of suggesting the serious- 
ness of human sin. Ancient theologians 
were altogether certain that sin is no 
laughing matter to be dismissed with a 
shrug of the shoulders. They would be 
astonished by our tolerance of sin and 
our willingness to call it a neurosis or to 
blame it on faulty glands. While it is 
true that they made a caricature of hell, 
we are doing a greater disservice in our 
time by making light of sin. I am in- 
clined to think they would look at our 
chaotic world and say quite frankly 
that we are making our own bed in hell, 
and we are not smart enough to see it. 

I believe in hell. I have been there 
on a number of occasions, and I dare 
say you have been there too. Our sins 
find us out and leave us burning with 
shame. This experience, I submit, is a 
reasonable facsimile of hell. Our decep- 
tions come to light and leave us in a 
state of fevered remorse, which cer- 
tainly is no less than a suburb of hell. 
Our slanders come home to roost on our 
doorstep and put us in a state of fiery 
regret and blushing confusion, and we 
are not far from hell. There have been 
times when you and I have descended 


into hell. 

Heaven and hell both are present con- 
ditions, states of mind, that we carry 
with us into the hereafter. As John Mil- 
ton expressed the truth, 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 

heaven.” 

In short, it is not where we are or where 
we go that matters, but rather what we 
take with us when we go. Obviously, we 
cannot take what we do not have; but 
we may rest assured that there is con- 
tinuity of mind between the here and 
the hereafter and what we have in our 
mind, our memories, our loves or hates, 
our moral failures and victories, we will 
take with us to make our heaven or hell. 

Let me suggest, therefore, several 
things with which we will make our own 
hell, simply because hell is what it is. 
For one thing, hell is a condition of 
deadened sensitivity. It is hell to be sur- 
rounded by love and affection, yet ut- 
terly unable to respond. It is hell to 
dwell in the midst of great truth without 
being able to trust in it. It is hell to listen 
to great music and to sense nothing in it. 
It is hell to stand in the presence of 
matchless beauty and to be completely 
unmoved by it. It is hell to walk through 
the years with Jesus Christ moving like 
a haunting shadow beside us, but to see 
nothing in him. 

The life everlasting is life lived in the 
presence of values that last forever— 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The World Council: 
How Prophetic the Church? 


Last month the World Council of 
Churches condemned nuclear warfare 
and asked the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union to stop 
the testing of nuclear weapons “at least 
for a trial period.” (See page 14 for the 
Council's message.) In the coming weeks 
this call from most of the world’s major 
church bodies will be presented to all 
nations in the hope that some break 
might come in man’s most fearsome arm- 
aments race. 

In the process of hammering out this 
historic document, the seventy voting 
delegates at the New Haven meeting of 
the World Council's policy-making Cen- 


debate. Although these leaders were 
specifically concerned about what the 
churches were to say together about nu- 
clear warfare, they seemed to be more 
interested in what the churches should 
—or should not—say about all of the 
world’s problems. 

The first round was begun by Britain’s 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Fisher 
was in a serious mood. “It is not for us 
to judge the events of the world,” he 
said. “Moral indignation is a terribly 
dangerous thing, particularly from 
churches. We can analyze, but we can- 
not moralize,” he said. 

“I believe in simplicity,” said Ger- 
many’s stocky, energetic Bishop Hanns 
Lilje, president of the Lutheran World 
Federation, “but let us never water down 


generalities.” 

“Simplicity is not enough,” sj 
American Episcopalian Charles P. Ta 
mayor of Cincinnati. “We must mak 
sure we consult the people who kn 
the facts. We must get opposing view 
Moral indignation is not enough.” 

“The most shocking thing to me abou 
the church today,” said Presbyteri 
U.S. civic leader Francis P. Miller, ‘ 
the lack of righteous indignation, W 
must have more of it.” 

Virginia’s Colonel Miller was backed 
up by Africa’s Peter Dagadu. “Is 
no such thing as a prophetic voice i 
the church which reveals what it 
and speaks with courage? The militar 
nature of the church today has to kk 
revealed and revealed in such a way that 


tral Committee took part in a great 
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President Sets October 2 As Day of Prayer for Peace 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed Wednesday, 
October 2, as a national day of prayer. He urged that 
“each according to his own faith unite in prayer and 
meditation on that day” and “ask for wisdom and 
strength” in seeking the “welfare of all people through 
a just and lasting peace across the face of the earth.” 
A joint resolution approved by Congress in 1952 pro- 
vided that the President “shall set aside and proclaim 
a suitable day each year, other than a Sunday, as a 
national day of prayer on which the people of the 
United States may turn to God in prayer and medita- 
tion at churches, in groups, and as individuals.” 

Text of the proclamation follows: 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A Proclamation 

WHEREAS, we are grateful for the faith in which 
our fathers found their strength, and for the hope 
which has guided our nation from the earliest days; and 

WHEREAS, it is a good thing for a people unitedly 
to remember their heritage of spirit, and to refresh 
themselves daily in the divine truth which is their most 
precious inheritance; and 

WHEREAS, in our steady drive for enduring peace 


among men we must always seek the aid of the Father 
of mankind; and 

WHEREAS, the Congress, by a Joint Resolution ap- 
proved April 17, 1952, has provided that the President 
“shall set aside and proclaim a suitable day each year, 
other than Sunday, as a national day of prayer, 
which the people of the United States may turn to 
God in prayer;” 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby set aside 
Wednesday, the second day of October, 1957, as 4 
national day of prayer; and I call upon our citizens 
each according to his own faith, to unite in prayer and 
meditation on that day. 

In constant dependence upon our Creator for the 
spiritual gifts required in the conduct of our affain 
as individuals and as a nation, let us now ask for wis 
dom and strength to fulfill the high purposes for which 
we are called, seeking the welfare of all peoples throug) 
a just and lasting peace across the face of the earth 
bringing happiness to the home of the humblest family 
and to the courts of the Almighty. Let us pray with 
eager expectation that we may be inspired to sacrifice, 
at home and abroad, to achieve a life worthy of the 
children of God, for all men, everywhere. 
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American Episcopalian Charles P. Taft 
argues point in World Council debate. 


and is boldly prepared for the conse- 
quences.” 

A day later, the delegates opened 
the second round of the debate when a 
statement on nuclear warfare prepared 
by the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (see page 13 for 
text) was presented to them. 

Dr. George K. A. Bell, Bishop of 
Chichester and Honorary Co-president 
of the Council, said he thought the de- 
tailed statement was excellent, but sug- 
gested a more thorough approach. “I 
am glad the politicians and strategists 
are busy,” he said, but he felt strongly 
that “the people have forgotten the 
moral issues.” 

Australian Methodist Dr. Alan Walker 
asked for a strong stand on principle. 
“If the Christian church has no relevant 
delivering word to say about peace I 
question whether millions will listen to 
what we may want to say on redemption 
and eternal life. Let us boldly call for 
the halting of hydrogen tests now.” 

Charles Taft said, “I am not sure 
whether the concern of the common 
people exists. In my church there is more 
sentiment about steering clear of politi- 
cal judgment than about moral judg- 
ment and action.” Council Co-president 
Bishop Sante Barbieri of Argentina de- 
clared, “We Christians must disarm the 
minds of the people—that is our major 
concern.” 

After several hours of this kind of 
debate, the churchmen, without a dis- 
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Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of the Central Committee (standing with paper ), 
directs attention to an item of procedure. World Council symbol is at right. 


senting vote, passed their message on 
nuclear warfare. In arguing long and 
often brilliantly about the voice of the 
church in the world today, they had 
made it heard, 


New Haven Delegates 
Take Major Actions 


During their week-long session last 
month, Central Committee members of 
the World Council of Churches took a 
variety of actions. 

New Members. Five churches, three 
of them in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed family, were admitted to mem- 
bership, thus bringing the council 
constituency to a total of 170 denomi- 
nations in fifty countries. The new mem- 
bers are: The Presbyterian Church in 
East Africa (20,000 members); The 
Christian Reformed Churches in Indo- 
nesia (2,300); The Presbyterian Church 
of Jamaica (12,000); The Burma Baptist 
Convention (200,000); and The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America 
(1,000,000). 

Mission Council Merger. Delegates 
received a plan for integration of the 
World Council and the International 
Missionary Council with the recom- 
mendation that the merger be consid- 
ered “prayerfully” by member bodies. 
The plan, following its approval by the 
International Missionary Council, will be 
considered by delegates to the Third 


Assembly: of the World Council in 1960. 

Third Council Assembly. Approval 
was given at New Haven of Ceylon as 
the site in 1960 for the World Council's 
Third Assembly. 

Message to Hungarian. Central Com- 
mittee chairman Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
recommended, and the delegates ap- 
proved, sending a “fraternal message” 
to an absent Hungarian member. He is 
Dr. Laszlo Pap, former dean of the 
Reformed Seminary in Budapest, who 
was ousted from his post following the 
Communist counter-revolution. 

Race Relations. Committee members 
reaffirmed the declaration of the Coun- 


_cil, adopted in 1954 at the Second As- 


sembly, stating that “segregation . . . is 
contrary to the gospel.” The group re- 
quested the resolution be sent with a 
special letter to the Union of South 
Africa and other areas of racial tension. 


Restoration Begins on 
Calvin Auditorium 


The historic auditorium in Geneva 
where John Calvin, John Knox, and 
other early Reformed churchmen 
preached and taught is about to be re- 
stored. This was the announcement 
made last month by Dr. Marcel Prader- 
vand, general secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, to the meeting of 
the Alliance’s executive committee. 

Some $160,000 has been raised by 
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Reformed churches around the world 

to finance restoration of Calvin Audi- 

torium as a place of worship as well as 

a museum. Dr. Pradervand added that 

work should be completed within two 
s,. years. 

At last month’s meeting at Stony 
Point, New York, the twenty-seven-man 
executive committee also completed 
plans for the 18th General Council of 
the Alliance. Some 400 delegates of 
sixty-eight Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches in forty-five countries are ex- 
pected to attend the ten-day conference, 
beginning July 27, 1959, in Campinas, 
Brazil. Theme of the meeting will be 
“The Servant Image,” based on the theo- 
logical concept of the function of the 
church as God’s earthly instrument. 

The Alliance meeting will coincide 
with the centennial of the founding of 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil. Fol- 
lowing the Alliance sessions, delegates 
and visitors will be invited to near-by 
Sao Paulo for observances and to Rio 
de Janeiro to attend the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Brazil. 

Presbyterian leaders throughout 
South America are planning with Alli- 
ance members for a widespread evan- 
gelistic campaign in 1959. The special 
effort to gain accessions will include the 
use of preaching missions, youth and 
lay seminars, pastors’ institutes, and lec- 
tures. 

Other actions of the Alliance exec- 
utive committee included a vote to ac- 
cept membership applications by two 

churches: the Chinese Christian Church 
' of West Java (9,500 baptised members, 
5,000 church-school pupils); and the 
| Japanese Church of Christ (5,000 com- 
municant members, 5,400 church-school 
members). 
Executive committee members voted 
to schedule their next meeting for 
August 4-9, 1958, in Scotland. 


Christian Unity: 
When Brothers Meet 


For the past decade, Christians in 
practically every country have been at- 
tempting to express concretely their 
new-found sense of spiritual unity. One 
result has been the strengthening of 
world-wide denominational bodies. At 
least seven major confessional organiza- 
tions now exist. Two, the Lutheran 
World Federation and the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance, held major meetings 
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in the United States last month. 

At the same time, church bodies have 
created the World Council of Churches 
to serve as a means of solving common 
problems (such as relief and refugees) 
and to act as a theological sounding- 
board for this rediscovered sense of 
spiritual unity. 

Last month, at the executive com- 
mittee of the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, a prominent Presbyterian said that 
over-emphasis on confessional bodies at 
the expense of the World Council might 
endanger the future of world-wide Chris- 
tian understanding. Former Moderator 
Dr. John A. Mackay, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, current Alliance president, made 
the statement in reporting on a brief 
meeting with representatives of seven 
confessional groups at the World Coun- 
cil of Churches meeting in New Haven. 

Dr. Mackay indicated that a second 
similar meeting may be held next sum- 
mer when the World Council's Central 
Committee convenes in Denmark. Com- 
menting on this hope for another inter- 
confessional meeting, the World 
Alliance said: “Such a conference . . . 
should engage in frank and friendly dis- 
cussion of the place of confessionalism 
in the ecumenical movement; the con- 
tributions resurgent confessionalism can 
make to the enrichment of that move- 
ment; and the points, if any, at which 
confessionalism becomes a threat to that 
growing oneness in Christ which the 
ecumenical movement seeks. . . .” 


Council to Survey 
Religious Liberty 

A comprehensive study of the status 
of religious liberty in a number of coun- 
tries is to be undertaken for the World 
Council of Churches. At its meeting last 
month in New Haven, Connecticut, the 
World Council's central committee 
agreed to the study following a lengthy 
debate on religious freedom in Colombia. 

Before the vote, Methodist Bishop 
Sante Barbieri of Argentina, a World 
Council president, had strongly urged a 
resolution condemning “persecution” of 
Protestants in predominantly Roman 
Catholic countries rather than a mild 
resolution on the Colombian situation, 
which had originally been substituted 
for consideration. 

German Lutheran Bishop Hanns Lilje, 
who recently toured Colombia, replied 
that the new government of that nation 









was “trying to keep the problem in the 
limits of the constitution.” The Reverend 
Charles Westphal of the Reformed 
Church of France said he regretted q 
sweeping condemnation of the Roman 
Catholic Church, since in countries such 
as his own there is “no oppression.” 

Presumably, the study of religious 
liberty will be reported upon at the next 
meeting of the Council’s executive com- 
mittee in February, 1958. 

To assist in preparing this proposed 
report on religious liberty, executive 
committee members of the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance last month volunteered 
the services of one of their staff, the 
Reverend Lewis S. Mudge, Jr., of 
Geneva, Switzerland. The Alliance, 
which has on previous occasions severely 
criticised the persecution of Protestants 
in’ Colombia, made the offer to help 
“bring to the attention of all the churches 
the issue of religious freedom raised by 
the policy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in certain countries. . . .” 
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U. S. Senate Greets 
Young Protestants 


In the midst of the recent debate on 
the Civil Rights Bill, the United States 
Senate took time out to give an unusual 
rising ovation to a group of twenty-five 
German and Austrian high-school stu- 
dents. The young people have spent the 
last year with Protestant families in this 
country under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Christian Youth Exchange. 



















EXT 

Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minne- Ww 
sota, a member of the Senate Foreign Re- world w 
lations Committee, introduced the stu: Ba mamr 
dents, who were visiting the Senate gal- BBrussels 
lery. As they stood, the Senators rose 00 Hpamed | 
the floor and greeted them with pro Biternatio: 
longed applause, an honor usually re Hifrom Ar 






served for only the most important for- 
eign officials. The International Chris- 
tian Youth Exchange, a project pie 
neered by the Church of the Brethren, 
is now supported cooperatively by half 
a-dozen major Protestant denominations. 

“These students have been living for 
the past year in American homes,” Sena- 
tor Humphrey told his colleagues, “ur 
der the auspices of dur churches. They 
are on their way home now. . . . We ate 
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enriched by their presence in America, Acces 
and we know that our American young wij} pr 
people who have gone to their countries Bphat’s , 
in this mutual exchange have been e® Bisite wit 
riched by their visit.” 
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Pastor Pieter Fagel of Belgium shows model for Protestant exhibit at Brussels World Fair to Dr. Charles Arbuthnot, Pres- 
byterian Church USA representative in Europe. Belgian Protestants, under leadership of Pastor Fagel, have undertaken project 
“without a penny but with faith,” hoping that Protestants around the world will help raise the required $120,000. 


For the Brussels World Fair 


A Small Church Serves All of Protestantism 


ExT spring, for the first time since 

World War II, the nations of the 
world will put their best feet forward in 
a mammoth world’s fair. The place is 
Brussels, Belgium, and the fair, officially 
named the “Brussels Universal and In- 
ternational Exhibition,” will be in session 
from April 17 to October 19, 1958. 

The point of this big international 
hoop-de-la, the first since the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, will be to empha- 
size “the nature and destiny of man.” 

“We aim to bring together people of 
every nation and every race, of widely 
different cultures and civilizations, and 
to make them conscious of their common 
humanity,” says Baron Moens de Fernig, 
Commissioner General of the Belgian 
Government for the Exhibition. 

According to forecasts, attendance 
will probably exceed thirty million. 
That’s over 100,000 a day. A 500-acre 
site with fountains, landscaping, and 
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flower gardens is being planned to ac- 
commodate this vast influx of the world’s 
people. 

A great Palace of International Co- 
operation will house such organizations 
as the United Nations, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
F.A.O., the Red Cross, and many others. 

The United States will have a multi- 
million dollar pavilion of plastic and 
gold-colored steel on a six-and-one-half 
acre site between the massive exhibits of 
the Vatican City and the Soviet Union. 

The Roman Catholie Church, through 
the Vatican City, has been working on 
plans for its vast pavilion, “Civitas Dei” 
(City of God), since 1954. It will include 
a chapel seating 2,000 where masses will 
be held all day long. There will be an 
auditorium seating 1,500 plus a restau- 
rant for the convenience of fasters. 

Planned as it is in tune with the needs 
of a new age—the World’s Fair obviously 
could not be complete without a Protes- 


tant exhibit. And the Protestants will be 
there, not through the sponsorship of a 
world organization or any other major 
church group, but through the faith, 
love, and work of Belgium’s tiny Protes- 
tant minority (75,000 in a total popu- 
lation of 8,500,000). 

This foresighted group, through the 
Federation of Protestant Churches of 
Belgium, and under the leadership of 
Netherlands Reformed Pastor Pieter 
Fagel, secured on faith 1,000 square 
meters in the very center of the grounds, 
near the 462-foot high “Atomium” sym- 
bol of the 1958 Brussels World Exhibi- 
tion. And the Belgian Protestants are go- 
ing ahead with their dream with little 
or no aid from the rest of the world’s 
Protestants. 

The Protestant Pavilion will not be 
large, but it will be beautiful; its theme 
will be “The New Humanity, as seen in 
the light of Jesus Christ.” It has been 
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designed by M. Calame-Rosset, a Swiss 
architect who has lived most of his life 
in Belgium. 

The Protestant center will be mainly of 
brass and aluminum, in prefabricated 
form. It will have a circular chapel, 
which will be a quiet spot for meditation. 
Here three short services will be held 
daily in different languages. An exhibi- 
tion hall will feature various aspects of 
the life and work of the church in litera- 
ture, inter-church aid, religious art, lit- 
urgy, evangelism, and social work. 

After the Brussels Exhibition closes in 
the fall of 1958, the Protestant Pavilion 
will be moved to a desirable spot to serve 
a Belgian community or to become an 
ecumenical center for the Belgian 
Church. Costs of the project will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$120,000. 

“The small Belgian churches are mak- 
ing an enormous effort to provide $20.- 
000. They hope and pray that the more 
privileged churches in the world will 
supply the remaining $100,000,” Pastor 
Fagel said. 

Churches and individuals in Germany, 
Switzerland, and The Netherlands have 
more than matched the Belgian churches’ 
pledge. The United Bible Societies have 
given support and some money to the 
project. The World Council of Churches 
is giving moral support but has no funds 
for the center. And, as far as is known, 
no American church or church organiza- 
tion has yet contributed to this cause. 

There are encouraging signs, however, 
that the great effort being made on be- 
half of all Protestantism by the Belgians 
will be recognized with more than words 
of praise. A group of American church 
people connected with the Washington 
(D.C.) Council of Churches has just or- 
ganized an international committee for 
the Brussels Exhibition. And church 
leaders from many parts of the world, in- 
trigued by the possibilities of this Protes- 
tant Pavilion after hearing about it at the 
World Council Central Committee meet- 
ing in New Haven, will ask their 
churches to join in the project when they 
return to their homes. 

[For further information, write to 
Miss Ella Harlee, secretary, International 
Chirstian Committee, Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, 1751 N Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Contributions may be sent to 
Pastor Pieter Fagel,.Committee for 


EX-AIR FORCE TRAINEE Leonard C. Weeks, recently released from service, worked 
with wife, Sue, and 37 others in rural Ohio. They operated 60 vacation church 
schools and provided a student ministry for 25 congregations in 8 presbyteries, 


YOUNG surgeon recently returned 
home to Columbus, Ohio, from an 
experience which many would hardly 
consider a vacation. But Dr. David K. 
Heydinger, thirty-eight, assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery at the medical school 
of Ohio State University, felt this was 
one of his most satisfying summers. 
For the past three years, Dr. Hey- 
dinger, a member of Columbus’s Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church, has jour- 
neyed to New Mexico to work in the 
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Summertime 


Presbyterian mission hospital at Em 
budo. There he assumes the varied dv. 
ties of a hospital and clinic physician 
and thus enables overtaxed staff mem- 
bers to take brief vacations of their own. 
Dr. Heydinger says he has rarely ob 
served a medical group as devoted to 
its profession as the doctors and nurses 
at Embudo. As a result of his experience, 
Dr. Heydinger is now trying to interest 
a number of his acquaintances in ac 
companying him next year. Eventuall 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR Alberta Alston, during a month at Marina Neighbor 
hood House, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, taught classes, led activities’ groups, : 
clerical chores, and learned about missions in a way “I never could back home. 


Protestant Participation in Brussels Exhi- 
bition, Avenue Delleur 23, Brussels- 
Boitsfort, Belgium. ] 
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INSURANCE MAN Thornton Schofield 
made inventory of facilities 
at Ganado Indian Mission, Arizona. 


six-week 


NURSE Mrs. Schofield served as vacation 
replacement for nurses who staff 86-bed 
Sage Memorial Hospital at Ganado. 


Missionaries Find Novel Vacations 


he hopes that not only will there be 
enough replacements for Embudo per- 
sonnel, but that other volunteers will 
be free to work in missions where medi- 
cal assistance is badly needed. 

This surgeon is typical of a rapidly 
expanding group of adult Presbyterians 
who devote all or a portion of their 
summer vacations to church-related 
projects. Probably the largest number 
serves as church camp counselors and 
on teaching staffs of synod leadership 
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HOMEMAKER Mrs. Charles Morris in- 
structed, for second summer, teachers of 
Primary age at New Jersey synod school. 
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training schools. Others volunteer to 
travel—usually at their own expense—to 
schools, hospitals, and neighborhood 
houses wherever the church’s mission 
exists. 

For Miss Ora M. Taylor, a high-school 
teacher for twenty-four years, the six 
weeks spent in the office of Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College, in Sitka, Alaska, 
produced unexpected results. She has 
decided to apply to the Board of Na- 
tional Missions for a teaching position. 


TEACHER Ora M. Taylor volunteered as 
receptionist-secretary, at Sheldon Jack- 
son Junior College, in Sitka, Alaska. 





PHYSICIAN Robert L. Kulp was one of 
several doctors who devoted vacations to 
relieving members of Sage Hospital staff. 


While such dramatic changes in life 
plans seldom occur, most adults return 
with a keener appreciation of mission 
work in this country and overseas. Miss 
Alberta Alston, a vocational counselor 
from New York, had this to say after a 
month as a teacher at a neighborhood 
house in Puerto Rico: “I have read about 
and contributed to mission projects . . . 
but the experience of participation in 
one has greatly increased my knowledge 
and stimulated my faith.” 


TEACHER Alma Zacur was housemother 
in charge of cottage-full of eight chil- 
dren at Ming Quong home, Oakland, Cal. 
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_ Apply now 
for Presbyterian 
Scholarships 


For use at the 41 Presbyterian Colleges: 


ALMA COLLEGE, Alma, Michigan 
*BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Pa. 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE, Carlinville, iM. 
BUENA VISTA COLLEGE, Storm Lake, lowa 
CARROLL COLLEGE, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

. CENTRE COLLEGE, Danville, Kentucky 
COE COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
DAVIS and ELKINS COLLEGE, Elkins, W. Va. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, Dubuque, lowa 
THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA, Emporia, Kansas 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE, Grove City, Pa. 
HANOVER COLLEGE, Hanover, Indiana 
HASTINGS COLLEGE, Hastings, Nebraska 
HURON COLLEGE, Huron, South Dakota 
THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell, idaho 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, North Dakota 
JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY, Charlotte, N.C. 
**LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, Lake Forest, Ili. 
LEWIS & CLARK COLLEGE, Portland, Oregon 
*“LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charies, Missouri 
MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Maryville, Tennessee 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur, Illinois 
MISSOURI! VALLEY COLLEGE, Marshall, Missouri 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Calif 
THE COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS, Clarksville, Ark. 
PARK COLLEGE, Parkville, Missouri 
PARSONS COLLEGE, Fairfield, lowa 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE, Pikeville, Kentucky 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, Billings, Montana 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY, San Antonio, Texas 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Tennessee 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, Waynesburg, Pa. 
**WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Fulton, Missouri 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE, Spokane, Washington 
*WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pa. 
THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, Wooster, Ohio 


*For women only **For men only 
Write to 
The Board of Christian Education 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Raise $50 - $75 - $100 


EXTRA MONEY 


For Yourself, Club or Group 
Show friends New Ideas in ae a All 
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Free Catalog. 
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NEW ENGLAND ART ousaseunes 
North Abington 98, Mass. 
MAKE MONEY 


For Your Clubs or Yourself 
by selling 
K. COOKIE DOUGH — READY TO BAKE 


A homemade product. For particulars write to 


K. COOKIE DOUGH CO. 


1231 W. Stephenson Freeport, Ill. 
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Czech Leader Rebuffed by 
World Council Committee 


Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka, Czech 
Protestant theologian who has been re- 
garded by some as a defender of the 
Communist regime in his country, re- 
ceived what amounted to a rebuff from 
the World Council of Churches Central 
Committee last month in New Haven. 

This took place when about two- 
thirds of the delegates abstained from 
voting on a list of twelve members, in- 
cluding Dr. Hromadka, nominated for 
re-election to the council’s executive 
committee. He has been a member of 
this committee since the 1954 Evanston 
Assembly. Seven delegates voted against 
the slate. This is the first time any ob- 
jection to a nominee has been raised 
on the floor. 

When the slate was presented, Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, of Minneapolis, president 
emeritus of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, rose and announced he would 
abstain from voting because he could 
“not with conscience” vote for Dr. 
Hromadka, who is dean of the Comenius 
Theological Faculty at the University of 
Prague. Dr. Bersell said he was taking 
this position because of the Czech 
churchman’s statements supporting the 
intervention of Soviet troops to crush 
last fall’s revolt in Hungary. 

Twenty-eight Central Committee 
members were counted as voting for the 
slate, and seven against. The rest of the 
sixty-four registered delegates abstained. 

Those casting negative votes were 


| Francis P. Miller, Charlottesville, Va., 


layman of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
(Southern); Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Hannover, Germany, president of the 
Lutheran World Federation; Dr. Harold 
Roberts, Principal of Richmond College 
of London University and president of 
the World Methodist Council; the Rev- 
erend W. Hubert Porter, New York, 
substitute for the Reverend Reuben Nel- 
son, general secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention; Archbishop Mi- 
chael of New York, head of the Greek 
Archdiocese of North and South Amer- 
ica; Dr. Georges Florovsky of Harvard 
Divinity School, a priest of the Russian 
Orthodox Church of America; and Mrs. 
Leslie Swain of Craigville, Mass., an 
American Baptist. 

Following the revolt in Hungary, Dr. 
Hromadka publicly declared that the 
World Council has expressed too much 





olutionaries. 


sympathy for the anti-Communist rev- 
He especially criticized a 


Council statement that “Christ 
throughout the world” were “profoung 
shocked and sorrow stricken” at ¢ 
“tragic reversal” suffered by the 
garians who had “clearly asserted the 
desire for freedom and independenee; 
national and church life.” 

After the rebuff Hungary’s lead 
Communist paper denounced “reactig 
ary forces” in the World Council 
Churches for their “disreputable 
tempt” to oust Dr. Joseph L. Hromadky 
Napszabadsag, Communist party orga 
charged that the “attack” on Dj 
Hromadka was led by Bishop Har 
Lilje. “However,” the paper said, “so 
tendencies in the World Council 
sulted in Dr. Hromadka’s re-election 

Dr. Hromadka did not attend t 
New Haven meeting but sent wo 
saying he was ill. 


Eisenhower Withdraws 
Controversial Haiti Treaty 


The cause of religious freedom 
strengthened this summer when the Ser 
ate Foreign Relations Committee a 
favorably on a request by Presider 
Eisenhower that a controversial treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with Haiti be returned to him for x 
negotiation. 

The treaty was submitted to the Ser 
ate for ratification on June 22, 1955, but 
drew immediate opposition from Protes 
tant groups because it failed to contait 
the guarantee of religious freedom fw 
Americans residing abroad that is cus 
tomary in such treaties. 

Among Protestant groups which led 
opposition to the pact were the Nation 
Council of Churches, National Associa: 
tion of Evangelicals, Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, and the Friend 
Committee on National Legislation. The 
treaty also was opposed by Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Sepat- 
tion of Church and State. 

The Foreign Relations Committee het 
never acted on the treaty. Earlier thi 
year the State Department had indicated 
that the treaty would probably be with 
drawn because the government of Pres 
dent Paul Magloire, which negotiated it 
had been overthrown by revolution is 
Haiti. 

Church leaders hailed the President’ 
action in formally withdrawing the treat) 
for consideration. 

Dr. Claud Nelson, executive directot 
of the National Council of Churches’ De 
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partment of Religious Liberty, said: “We 
welcome the initiative of President 
Risenhower for the return of the pro- 
posed Haiti treaty to him for renegotia- 
tion, and the favorable action of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
response to that request. 

“The National Council of Churches 
has long recommended such action in its 
concern for religious liberty for all 
people, and for our American tradition 
of including this matter in international 
treaties of friendshin, trade, and negotia- 
tin. We have long protested the lack 
of a religious freedom provision in this 
particular proposed treatv, and we have 
inlicated our concern that it might be 
found possible to renegotiate it.” 


Hungarian Refugees: 
How Long on “Parole’’? 


There was a growing danger last 
month that 28,000 Hungarian refugees 
welcomed to the United States as heroic 
‘freedom fighters” would have their op- 
portunity for citizenship postponed in- 
definitely. 

In reporting out an immigration bill, 
the House Judiciary Committee rejected 
the President’s request to grant perma- 
nent residence to the refugees. They are 
now living in America on a temporary 
“parole” basis. 

The Reverend Roland Elliott, immi- 
gration director for Church World Serv- 
ice, urged House members to amend the 
bill from the floor to provide permanent 
residence rights for the parolees. “These 
friends of freedom, who were brought to 
this country with such a ringing welcome 
by the government, deserve to have the 
uncertainty of their status removed at 
once.” 

In New Haven, Connecticut. it was 
reported to the World Council of 
Churches executive committee that 
member denominations contributed 
$771,340 to the special appeal for Hun- 
arian relief. Contributors included 
churches in twelve countries of Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, making the 
response the greatest ever from the 
standpoint of geographical distribution. 
Dr. Charles Arbuthnot, vice president of 
the Council’s division of inter-church aid, 
said supplementary programs for refu- 
gees and for relief projects in Hungary 
and Poland total more than $625,000. 
Some $250,000 already have been re- 
ceived to assist in carrying on these ac- 
tivities, he said. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs, I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-3, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, IIL 


PITT 
ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Calendars published with Days and 

Seasons of the Church Yeor in the proper Liturgical 

Colors for the Presbyterian Church. A graciously ac- 

cepted calendar that can be profitably sponsored. 
Write for FREE circular or send 

50¢ for sample postpaid, (state d: ination wanted ). 
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SELLS AT FIRST TASTE 


It's dairy fresh. A tantalizing blend of finest imported 
cashew nuts (from India) and rich buttery crunch coating. 
Shipped to you in gayly decorated reuseable tins. An ideal 
FUND RAISER that sells itself. Popularly priced. You make 
a handsome profit. SEND NO MONEY. 30 days to pay. Write 
for full color illustrated booklet of 10 quick-profit con- 
fections and FREE SAMPLES 


Cherrigdale Farms 


19, 416 Market St., Phila. 6, 
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FIFTY SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered by the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education to qualified high school students graduating in 
January or June, 1958. The scholarships range from $100 to $1000. 
They are competitive, and awards are based on scholastic ability, lead- 
ership, character and financial need. Presbyterian young people plan- 
ning to enter any of the 41 Presbyterian colleges in September, 1958, 
are eligible. 


What you must do: 


File your application with the Apply at one of the 41 Pres- 
I Board of Christian Education 3 byterian Colleges. (See list 
@ before October 21. @ on opposite page.) 


Take the Scholarship Qualifying 
D, Test, to be administered in U.S. A Mail coupon TODAY for full 
@ high schools October 22. @ information. 


' The Board of Christian Education 
‘Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send me information about the National Presbyterian College Scholarships. 
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Some 35,000 Protestant Boy Scouts meet together for worship. Official symbol (at rear) was George Washington at prayer. 


American Scouts Hold Greatest Protestant Youth Service 


Presbyterian Explorer Scouts and their chaplain, the Rev. M. L. Smith of First 
Church, Liberty, N. Y. (kneeling), pack up for trip to International Jubilee in 
England. Boys are, from left: Charles Nelson, Gordon Harper, Peter Steinhouser, 
Charles Groat, and Greg Mansfield, all from troops in northern New York State. 
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This summer has been a gala one fo 
the world’s Boy Scouts. In July some 
52,000 American Scouts gathered in 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, for the na 
tion’s largest Scout Jamboree. Las 
month some 35,000 young men from 
every part of the world met in England 
for the largest International Jamboree, 
which celebrated the fiftieth anniversan 
of the movement. 

Since almost half of America’s 111,255 
Scout troops are church-sponsored—tht 
Presbyterian Church ranks fourth with 
6,136 troops—and since the theme of the 
American Jamborée this summer was 
“Onward for God and My Country,” the 
churches and the scouting movemen 
have been working together in 1957 
even more closely than usual. The fol 
lowing report with photographs on the 
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high point of this collaboration is by 
George Riley, church editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin —Tue Eprrors 


SCOUT is reverent. There has prob- 
A ably never been more eloquent and 
stirring evidence of this than in the 
assembly of 35,000 Protestant Boy 
Scouts earlier this summer on a grassy 
slope at historic Valley Forge. 

It was more than just a religious 
highlight of the weeklong encampment. 
The United Protestant service, which 
brought the 35,000 together from a 
score of denominational backgrounds, 
was undoubtedly the largest and most 
representative gathering of Protestant 
boys for common worship ever held. 

The boys could not help but feel, as 
several afterward expressed it, “a pride 
in being Protestant.” 

From the time the long, orderly lines 
of the uniformed Scouts, with their rain- 
bow color of badges and neckerchiefs, 


merged into a vast congregation—more | 


than the eye could encompass—it was 





an unforgettable sight. The procession | 


into the amphitheatre took more than 
an hour. 

The young men faced a stage bearing 
a giant backdrop in color of George 
Washington in prayer, a large altar table 
and plain white cross, and a choir and 
orchestra comprised of 200 Scouts from 
New Jersey and New York. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Louis H. Evans of 
New York, minister-at-large of the Pres- 
byterian Board of National Missions. 

And the message was one that boys 
could, and many will, long remember. 

“The world is not yours as yet but 
it will be the day after tomorrow,” said 
Dr. Evans. “You know what we have 
done with it. Soon we will hand it over 
to you—scarred, war-weary, hopelessly 
in debt, divided, frustrated, afraid. 

“As you have asked us, ‘Dad, what 
are you going to do with my world?” we 
ask you in turn, ‘Son, what are you going 
to do with it? It is soon your turn now.’ 

“This splendid picture of you boys 
gathered here with your idealism, you 
Americanism, your God, is not the only 
picture of American youth. We are face 
to face with one of the worst crime 
waves in our American history. Part of 
that difference is the lack of the leader- 
ship of men. The only difference be- 
tween a gang and a troop is a man to 
lead. By your virile leadership you are 
being reminded that the other part of 
that leadership is God. Our chief interest 
today, and on any day, is not how you 
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“Adding life to years, 


not merely years to life” 


ROYAL OAKS MANOR in Duarte, California, is the second major home for 
those in the Golden Years of life. It is sponsored by the three Presbyteries of 
Southern California. 

On this charming, park-like estate in the foothills east of Pasadena, the all-new 
resident home will be constructed with residency planned for the fall of 1958. 

A broad selection of living units is offered, varying from single rooms to suites 
and cottages. The Entrance Fee begins at $5,900. 

Complete life care is covered by a second fee which can be paid on a monthly, 
pay-as-you-go plan of $165 per person, or as a single payment based on actuarial 
tables. 

The security offered includes hospitalization, major surgery and nursing care, 
together with menu-selected meals, utilities and basic room upkeep. 

THE WHITE SANDS OF LA JOLLA, opened as the first home on July 23, 1956, 
is now completely filled. 

By filing a Preliminary Application and making an advance down payment, a 
priority reservation can now be made for ROYAL OAKS MANOR. Application 
form and further information may be obtained by using this coupon or writing 
direct to: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESBYTERIAN HOMES: 


1501 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 
Name 
Address 
City 








Zone State 
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WHOLESALE TO ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch, Creamy 
Mints, Chocolate Straws, and Peanut Butter Puffs, in 
attractive one-pound tins. Wonderful opportunity for re- 
peat sales. Write for full information. 


GORDON BAITZEL 


Palmyra, New Jersey 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


- 
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cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


an 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 









Box 187F 




















PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL MM | ! ORGANIZATIONS 
FURNITURE | | __eenntmebten 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
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J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


COMPLETE CREDIT! Useful, unusual Novelties . . .; 
fast selling Christmas cards, wraps. Low prices— 
enerous profits! Send today for approvals with | 
iterature. 
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appear outwardly but how you feel in- 
wardly.” 

Dr. Evans called upon the Boy Scouts 
to get rid of “explosive attitudes.” “The 
reason it is so easy to have a world 
war is that you and I, as individual 
matches in the box of the world, are 
tipped with sulphurous, explosive atti- 
tudes that are sometimes found in the 
human heart.” In this category he listed 
indifference, class consciousness, racial 
hatred or blood conceit, and lack of 
self-control. 

Indifference is expressed, Dr. Evans 
added, in such terms as “I don’t care 
about the world—it is really none of my 
business.” “Christ was the very oppo- 
site,” he said. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son and 
the Son gave himself. Would you?” 

Jesus faced constantly the problem of 
class consciousness, said Dr. Evans. “Do 
you judge a man by the character he has 
rather than the cash he has? Does what 
a boy is mean more to you than what he 
has? If you do not, then you are part of 
the problem, not a part of the solution. It 
is one of the thrilling things about the 
church of Jesus Christ, about the Boy 
Scouts of America, that it is not your 
profession so much as your purpose that 
counts.” 

Racial hatred and blood conceit has 
done more to drench the world in blood 
and divide mankind into warring groups 
than anything else, the Presbyterian 
minister said. “Family trees are all right; 
revere good blood but the best thing to 
do with a family is to spray it—keep it 
from the bugs and scalés of deceit and 
false pride. 

“The great test of America, boys, is 
not in the number of lands it has won 
but in the number of hearts it has won. 
In a world tired of killing and mauling, 
people don’t want us Americans merely 
to make bombs for them, dams for them, 
shells for them; they want us to make 
love to them.” 

Dr. Evans urged the Scouts: “Let's 
be what we claim to be. Remember that 
sitting in church won't make 
Christian any more than sitting in a hen 
house makes you a hen. Just being in 
scouting will not make you a good 
Scout.” 

In conclusion Dr. Evans confessed he 
did not know what will happen tomor- 
row. “I can tell you how you can find 
out. Just look in a mirror—watch your- 
self—you are tomorrow. If you can look 
and smile in confidence then tomorrow 


you a 


will be safe.” 
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50 Scholarship Awards 
Announced by Board 


Winners of fifty National Presbyterian 
College Scholarships for 1957-1958 were 
announced recently by the Board of 
Christian Education. 

Awards, which range in value from 
$100 to $1,000, will permit recipients 
this month to enter the colleges of their 
choice among the forty-one colleges re- 
lated to the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Awarded for the freshman year, the 
scholarships are renewable if the stu- 
dents maintain superior college records 
and if financial need continues. 

Winners were selected not only on the 
basis of qualifying tests administered by 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, but also on leadership potential, 
demonstrated by service in church, 
school, and community. The size of each 
scholarship award was based on the re- 
cipient’s financial need. The Board will 
offer fifty Presbyterian National Scholar- 
ships for 1958-1959. 


Award winners for 1957-1958 are: 


Richard Armstrong, Ord, Nebraska 

John M. Blalock, Tempe, Arizona 
ames S. Byerly, Knoxville, Tennessee 
David R. Black, Phoenix, Arizona 


{oon M. Christensen, Fremont, Nebraska 
Villiam S$. Cool, Huron, Ohio : 


ohn E. .Cox, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Marilyn L. Dell, McAlester, Oklahoma 
Katharine A. Doob, Providence, Rhode Island 
John E. Dotson, Frederick, Oklahoma 
Larry B. Fogdall, Lake Grove, Oregon 
Sylvia A. Gates, Modesto, California 
James H. Goettsche, Burley, Idaho 

Robert H. Graham, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Carol A. Gorgenson, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Arlabeth E, Hahn, Los Angeles, California 
Susan J. Herlin, Port Arthur, Texas 

Fred J. Hameetman, Lomita, California 
Kenneth R. Hoffman, Howell, Michigan 
Barbara A. Huddleston, Canton, New York 
Barbara Jenks, Cleveland, Ohio 

Karen G. Kinkel, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 
Douglas Kurdys, Richmond, Indiana 
Robin B. Ladd, Putnam Valley, New York 
Jeanne E. Leick, Prairie Village, Kansas 
Connie J. Martinson, Duluth, Minnesota 
Martha Maxwell, Santa Rosa, California 
Fred A. McFarland, Snyder, Texas 

Paul W. Middents, Paullina, lowa 

Wayne W. Myers, St. Louis, Missouri 

John Niven, Jr., Mattiruck, New York 
Kennalee Ogden, La Grange, Illinois 
Nancy L. Ordeltheide, St. Charles, Missouri 
Ruth E. Otto, Boone, lowa 

Susan K. Parker, Mitchell, South Dakota 
William N. Reinhardt, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Edith P. Rice, Los Angeles, California 
Frank C. Richardson, Ill, Toledo, Ohio 
Wayne C. Schucker, Baltimore, Maryland 
Mary E. Sherman, Columbus, Ohio 

Davis C. Thomsen, Ventnor, N. J. 
Marjorie L. Turner, Seattle, Washington 
Charles L. Wagner, Elgin, lowa 

Sally Jo Wood, Vernon, Texas 

John F. Wurmser, Clifton, New Jersey 


A total of thirteen church-related col- 
leges has been chosen by the scholarship 
winners, They are: Hastings, Tulsa, Trin- 
ity University, Milliken, College of 
Wooster, College of Idaho, Lewis & 
Clark, Occidental, Macalester, Hanover, 
University of Dubuque, Lafayette, and 
Lindenwood. 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th. First Presbyterian Church 
Boonton, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Robert A. Reighart, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Taylorville, Illinois (the Reverend E, 
nest W. Harbaugh, pastor). 

The Presbyterian Church of Atalissa, 
Atalissa, Iowa (the Reverend Lloyd ¢ 
Bartholomew, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Grimes, Iowa (the Reverend H. S. Gil 
leney, pastor). 

50th. Colcord Presbyterian Church, 
Colcord, West Virginia (the Reverend 
Jack Weller, pastor), in observance of 
the erection of the chapel on the campus 
of the Pattie C. Stockdale Home School, 

First Presbyterian Church, String. 
town, Oklahoma. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Erie, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Rich 
ard F. Rowley, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Edinburg 
Indiana (the Reverend Laurence Sunkel, 
pastor), of a new fellowship hall and 
the remodeled education plant. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (the Reverend 
Edward A. Brigham, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ashland, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Ernest Pat 
mer, pastor), of a new church plant. 

Neshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, Hartsville, Pennsylvania, of 4 
new Christian-education addition. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Highland Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Lakeland, Florida (the Reverend Har 
old R. Lutz, organizing pastor). 

Presbyterian Church of the Palms a 
Southgate, Sarasota, Florida (the Rev 
erend John W. Stump, organizing pas 
tor). 

Glen Robbins Presbyterian Church 
Glen Robbins, Ohio (the Reverenl 
Ralph I. McConnell, Chairman, Com 
mittee of Organization). 

The Laconia Community Church 
(Presbyterian), Bronx, New York (the 
Reverend Edward, Brown, pastor). 

Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Rapid City, South Dakota (the Reverend 
Paul Main Fowler, pastor). 

Church of the Indian Fellowship, 
Tacoma, Washington (the Reverend Dt 
C, Walter Johnson, pastor). 
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Of People and Places 
PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

The congregation of the France Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Rawlins, 
Wyoming (the Reverend Roy D. Newer, 
pastor), recently presented a plaque to 
Ruling Elder George Ernest McNeil in 
honor of his forty-nine years of service. 
@ Announcement was made recently of 
the selection of the Reverend Harry 
Porter, pastor of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Southwest Washington, 
D.C., as the third recipient of the “Life 
in Religion” citation awarded by the 
Washington Religious Report. The cita- 
tions are given for service “above and 
beyond the call of Christian duty,” es- 
pecially recognizing outstanding stew- 
ardship qualities. 
@ A surprise program and reception 
was held recently at the E] Montecito 
Presbyterian Church, Santa Barbara, 
California, in honor of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rever 
end Paul M. Gammons. Also observed 
was the twentieth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gammons. Members of 
the church, and friends, presented the 
couple with flowers and a purse. 
@ Dr. Herman L. Turner, for twenty- 
five years pastor of the Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church of Atlanta, Georgia, 
was among six men honored this year 
with the Silver Buffalo award of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The presentation 
was made at this year’s meeting of the 
National Council of the organization, 
and is given for distinguished service to 
American boyhood. 
@ Representatives of all the churches 
in Jamestown, North Dakota, and of 
humerous civic and religious organiza- 
tions, joined recently in paying tribute 





Radio and TV 


John R. Bodo of Princeton, New Jersey, 
— on “Church of the Air,” Sun- 
day, September 15. Music by choir of 
First Presbyterian Church, Princeton. 
CBS Radio Network, 9:30 to 10:00 
A.M. (EDT), 


Presbyterian U.S.A., series of “The 
Protestant Hour,” carried on 300 radio 
stations across America. Week of Sept. 
8—Herman L. Turner of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Week of Sept. 15—Francis W. Pritch- 
ard of Maryville, Tenn.; Week of Sept. 
22—Earle W. Crawford of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


“Conversations” on “Frontiers of 
Faith”. panels of well known personal- 
ities. NBC-TV Network, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8—5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (epr). 
Remaining Sundays of September— 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (evr). 
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to Dr. Arthur W. Ratz, retiring pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of that 
city. Dr. Ratz has been in the ministry 
forty-four years, ten of which were 
spent at his last church. Friends pre- 
sented him with a purse, and gifts were 
received by him from Presbyterian 
churches which he formerly served. 


CHURCH ORGANIST FOR 67 YEARS 
What is believed to be a top record 
as a church organist is the sixty-seven- 
year career of Mrs. Sophia Hardin 
Grimes of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. “Miss 
Sophie,” as she is known, passed her 
eighty-third birthday anniversary last 
month. At sixteen she played her first 
church service in the United (U.S.A. and 
U.S.) Presbyterian Church of Harrods- 
burg (the Reverend Leonard E. Wood- 
ward, pastor), and has been at the same 


“Miss Sophie.” 


console ever since. She has always been 
active in community activities, has re- 
ceived many awards, and has also served 
as pianist for thirty years for the local 
Rotary Club. 


ALL-AMERICAN LACROSSE TEAM SAILS 
Last month Miss Barbara Heylmun, 
a senior at Beaver College, Jenkintown, 


Pennsylvania, and a member of the 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church of Phil- 
adelphia (the Reverend Alvin D. Smith, 
pastor), sailed to the British Isles as a 


member of the All-American lacrosse 
team. Being named to this team is one 
of the highest honors a woman athlete 


can attain. Barbara’s fellow students 


Barbara Heylmun, lacrosse player plus. 


raised the funds to make the trip pos- 
sible. The touring team will play a 
total of twenty-six matches throughout 
England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
During the nine-week tour, the team 
members will be the guests of the lord 
mayor of each city where they play. 
Highlight of the trip will be the match 
held in London at the end of the tour 
when the United States team plays the 
All-English team. 


FEDERATED CHURCH RECEIVES AWARD 

Lafayette Federated Church (Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian), Lafayette, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Carl A. Luthman, 
pastor), was recently named the 1957 
Middle Atlantic “Town and Country 
Church of the Year.” The citation, and 
a check for $300, was awarded by the 
Town and Country Church Develop- 
ment Program in recognition of the 
active, community-center program un- 
dertaken by the Federated Church dur- 
ing the past year. 


SYNOD VOTES AID TO COLLEGES 

Delegates to this year’s meeting of 
the Synod of Iowa expressed approval 
of unprecedented gifts of $100,000 each 
to Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and the University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa, thus setting the wheels 
in motion for a $2,000,000 campaign 
to aid Presbyterian-related schools and 
other projects in the state. The first 
$100,000 will go immediately to Buena 
Vista to help defray costs of a new 
administration building to replace the 
one destroyed by fire a year ago. 
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“NAPKINS 


You, your women’s society 

or any group will earn 
easy, extra money fast when you show 
this beautiful new assortment of colorful 
table napkins—each with a well-known 
“grace” prayer. Wrapped in cellophane, 
50 per pkg. Wonderful repeat item! 








Easy to handle——Easy to sell! 
- 2nd for FREE mernpte s Phar. -npeted 


d get star y row 


801 LoSalle Av.~=Dept.PL97 } 

TheCraolnea Minneapolis 2, Minnesota | 

| iease send me FREE SAMPLES of new Graceline } 
I napkins and complete money-making details. 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY 
Tiel 
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Write for catalog G-6 








RAISE MONEY EASILY 
"\ and with Dignity 


Quickly. easily sold for $1 
per box of 24 sheets and 24 enve!l- 
profits for your society. 
group, club or school. No experience necessary. For 
samples and Tall information just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P 
734 East 76th Street, Chicago 19, Ilinois 
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STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 
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By Oren Arnold 


That jubilant look on all the mothers 
around town is not due to any new mir- 
acle cosmetics. It’s just that school has 
resumed, and the children are out from 
under foot. 


Our church teen-agers at Montlure 
summer camp bought a pig to eat up 
camp garbage, then at summer's end of- 
fered him for sale. “We paid $20 for 
him,” they told a farmer, “but we've 
used him all summer, so would $10 be 
a fair price for him now?” 

co co o 

Five of our young male high-school 
graduates have shifted to Arizona State 
University. It seems that beauteous 
young Marilynn Arnold (no kin) sud- 
denly decided to go there instead of out 
of state. 

o ° 7 

My family’s summer at Laguna Beach 
was very rewarding. My beloved Adele 
gained only six pounds; I sunburn- 
peeled only twice; we caught up on 
some postponed reading; daughter 
caught up with several cute boys; and 
local pastor Dallas Turner, D.D., saw to 
it that we attended church every Sun- 
day. 

oO oO ° 

Control pattern: Any daughter in our 
home who is too sleepy to get up for 
church on Sunday, has a father too strict 
to let her go out on a late dance party 
the next Saturday night. (I'm not saying 
this is the “right psychology,” mind you; 
I'm just saying it works.) 

ao oO oO 

Amos and Fern Hoff are just back 
from a little summer trip. Started west- 
ward from Phoenix and kept chasing the 
Hawaii, China, Japan, India, 


sun vid 





Europe, New York, Texas, and of 
strange realms until they turned ¢ 
more into their own driveway. T, 
words seem to express their current fg 
ings: humility and gratitude. 
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° ° ° MOV 
“Live one day at a time,” advises the 
ninety-two-year-old friend, John Mask, . 
coln, “That’s tough enough.” tional C 
° ° ° Broken 
Got back from vacation to find ¢ enough 
home yard knee-high in grass respecte 
weeds. Asked six neighbors for adyig 1957 
about cutting it, pretended not to handica 
derstand them, and soon had all six deaa SP b 
onstrating what they meant. Cleaned qm ™"* of 
out in half an hour. utes of | 
2 e 2 story, tl 
Sit tight, all you householders bug "te 
dened with energetic wives; it will s 
be too cold to do that extra work it 
too hot to do all summer. 
cd 2 cod 
Went to dinner at the Booths’ he 
where very young Sherry had set 
table. Her mother asked why she ha 
put a knife and fork at my place, 
didn't think he’d need them,” the ¢ 
explained. “Daddy says he eats like 
horse.” 
a = od 
Stop complaining about getting ¢ 
Think how many are denied the op, 
tunity. " 
a om com 
September reminds me of a log 
winded sermon—the heat just lingerse an 
and on, wearying people without doing “zy 
any real good. Al Free 
° ° > Cardne 
“Most people,” said the great Ma 
Twain, “are bothered by those passage The 
in Scripture which they cannot under the film 
stand. But as for me, I am bothered moigg SPO"S0! 
by those I do understand.” Branno 
° ° ° student 
School-year memo to all youth: Dor in hum 
neglect to get a good education now * actui 
while you are young. It will be a gred YOUnS | 
help to you when you have to help yodgy Particu 
children with their homework. of Geo 
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Economic independence sets no ot that he 
free. The richer you get, the heavie One 
your responsibilities are. George 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Race in the Movies 


movie has to be good to overcome 
A the handicap that saddles Broken 
Mask, a new production from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Fortunately 
Broken Mask is a good film, good 
enough in fact to have won the highly 
respected Golden Reel Award from the 
1957 American Film Assembly. The 
handicap, knowingly written into the 
script by Helen Kromer, is the place- 
ment of the climax in the first few min- 
utes of this drama. In a different kind of 
story, this could have been disastrous; 
here it is turned to advantage. 


u 


Al Freeman (George Tower) and Don 
Gardner (Paul Brannon ) in Broken Mask. 


The climactic incident from which 
the film gets its title occurs at a church- 
sponsored camp for young people. Paul 
Brannon, a fairly broad-minded college 
student, likes the idea of this laboratory 
in human relations until he realizes that 
it actually means sharing a cabin with 
young men of Oriental and Negro races. 
Particularly hard to take is the presence 
of George Tower, a Negro whose very 
ideals and beliefs are so close to Paul's 
that he finds this threatening. 

One day early in their camp period, 
George is the subject for a bit of amateur 
sculpture in which his face is encased in 
plaster of Paris. Contrary to plan, the 
plaster will not loosen, and George 
nearly panics in his fear of suffocation. 
In this emergency, prejudiced Paul 
soothes him while removing the plaster 
inch by inch with the dexterous use of a 
razor blade. As the brown skin begins to 
appear through the chipping white plas- 
ter, Paul is suddenly hit with the folly 
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of his own bias. He sees that he has let 
the color of a man’s skin separate him 
from the man himself. 

The breaking of the plaster mask be- 
comes also the breaking of Paul’s sense- 
less antagonism. From this day on he 
begins to ally himself with George's 
cause, getting him accepted in social 
life, in friendships, in church itself. The 
saving virtue of the film is that when it 
comes to this major portion that devel- 
ops the early climax, it is played straight. 
No mock heroics. No quick conversions 
against the background of muted strings. 
Paul now sets out to break the mask of 
community prejudice and he runs into 
trouble. 

George turns out to have feelings too; 
and they are very human. When urged 
to join a white church, he recoils: “They 
don’t have to practice on me. I won't be 
your guinea pig.” When the film ends it 
leaves the problem right where it be- 
longs, with the audience. 

The many friends of Dr. Raymond I. 
Lindquist, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church in Hollywood, will be interested 
to see him in the role of the pastor. Run- 
ning time of the film is twenty-eight and 
one-half minutes; and rental is twelve 
dollars for the color print; eight dollars 
for the black and white. The movie is 
integrated with the home missions study 
theme on Christ, the church, and race. 

Negro-white relations are also the 
subject of some recent films exhibited in 
the theaters. Island in the Sun with 
Harry Belafonte brings Alex Waugh’s 
novel to the screen and treats racial con- 
flicts in the West Indies. Band of Angels, 
which brings Clark Gable back to an- 
other Civil War story, deals with mis- 
cegenation. 

Such themes get a rough reception in 
many parts of the South. If they are ex- 
hibited at all, these feature films are 
often cut apart by local theater man- 
agers who snip out some of the Negro 
footage and then resplice it before the 
film can is shipped back to the branch 
distributor. But Hollywood loses little in 
the process, for it is now finding a high 
audience interest in Negro-white rela- 
tions among the foreign market and in 
northern cities. Since movie-makers can- 
nily study the public’s tastes before they 
shoot new films, a run of titles in the 
field of race relations testifies to our 
widespread concern over this issue. 

—J. C, Wynn 


CHARLES WESLEY 


Singer of the Evangelical Revival 
by Elmer T. Clark 


This little book is offered 
on the 250th anniversary 
of Charles Wesley, whose 
Bible centered hymns are 
known and loved around 
the world. One of the 
greatest hymn writers of 
all time, Charlies Wesley 
still imparts a spiritual inspiration to human hearts. 
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32 pages and cover. Single copies, 
15¢; ten or more, 10¢ each; one 
pa or more, 7¢ each. Order 
rom 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 
To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 

this soothing, cush- 

ioning, flesh color, 

superior moleskin 

to any sizeor shape 

and apply. At Drug, 

Shoe, Department. 

5-10¢ stores. 
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1957-58 TRAINS 
SAVE 25 to 60% 


HO SETS © KITS 
LIONEL © AMERICAN FLYER 


For Wholesale list send 50c to: 


WOODRUFF CORP. 


2840 Saw Mill Run Bivd, Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 
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Show friends FREE Samples of new Christmas 
Cards from lovely Personal Album; full line new 
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Sampies onapproval.$1 a Neck Baw Hanus fresifponnet tart 
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[FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 yeors— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED 
TO HELL? 


(Continued from page 23) 


truth and beauty, love and loyalty—and 
it is hell to live in a vacuum where there 
is nothing we ever cherished. I recall a 
novel by Irwin Shaw called The 
Troubled Air, in which Vic, a Commu- 
nist, was busy undermining the founda- 
tions of our beloved land. He betrayed 
his best friend, on the assumption that 
loyalty is a bourgeois virtue. He prac- 
ticed deception on a vast scale, as if 
truth were an unimportant encum- 
brance. He destroyed his own home and 
made light of the love of his wife and 
children, as if love were a sign of weak- 
ness. He was unimpressed by either 
“the starry heavens above or the moral 
law within.” 

But there is nothing in the life ever- 
lasting except the things the Communist 
denies are real. He is in hell without 
knowing it, and he will be in hell until 
he learns that the only things in heaven 
are the things that are eternal. Hell is a 
tragic condition of deadened sensitivity 
to the things that abide as we see them 
in Jesus Christ. 

What is more, hell is a condition of 
lostness, wherein we know neither 
where we are nor where we are going. 
It is to be without a sense of moral direc- 
tion or spiritual destination. In a sense, 
it is akin to the experience of the late 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd during his first 
stay on Little America. He was alone in 
the long night that had settled over the 
bottom of the world, and he had left his 
snow cave to examine the meteorological 
instruments that were to provide valu- 
able information about the land of ever- 
lasting snow. Since there always. was 
danger of getting lost he had taken the 
precaution of establishing a life-line of 
bamboo sticks set in the snow. He would 
walk back and forth beside the sticks. 

One night the Admiral walked be- 
yond the end of the line of sticks without 
realizing it. Suddenly he “came to” and 
turned in the direction where he thought 
he would find his life-line. He traveled 
one hundred paces, but he found no 
sticks. Then there came over him, he 
wrote, “a sinking, sickening sensation,” 
and he whispered to himself, “Now 
you're lost.” Happily, he kept his head 
and carefully and thoughtfully explored 
the terrain until he discovered the line 
of sticks and was on his way to safety. 

You and I experience a deeper lost- 
ness than that of Admiral Byrd. We 
wander beyond our own inner impera- 
tives and ignore the spiritua] guides for 
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our going. When we “come to,” we know 
we have lost the way. In our confusion 
we fall into emotional and intellectual 
panic. We see nothing in its proper per- 
spective. We view life with fear, suspi- 
cion, anger, or despair; and life becomes 
a vain striving after the wind. That is 
hell. And we do not emerge out of the 
nether regions of misery until we fix our 
sights on the living God in Jesus Christ 
and set off along the way with confi- 
dence and trust that he will lead us 
home. 

Then, too, hell is a state of burning 
and terrible remorse. It was Studdert- 
Kennedy, British poet and _ preacher, 
who told the story of a drunken man 
who used to beat his little boy. One day 
the lad was lying ill and delirious, and 
the father, for once sober, was leaning 
over the cot. In his delirium, the little 
boy put his hands over his face and 
screamed, “Don't let him hit me, 
Mummy.” There came, then, to the 
father, the agonizing remorse of one 
who knows in one terrible moment the 
nature of the man he has been. So, as 
Leslie Weatherhead says, “Hell is the 
discovery that we were so intoxicated 
with the world that we struck out at him 
who loved us more than words can tell.” 
Hell is the agonizing knowledge that by 
our willful folly and sin we have cut 
ourselves away from the comradeship 
of one whose love is everlasting. 


The foul purified 

That leads us to the redemptive and 
cleansing possibilities of hell. It should 
be noted that Jesus took the idea of hell 
from the Valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna, 
where the refuse of Jerusalem never 
ceased to burn. So, from the grim valley 
outside the Holy City came “the fires of 
hell.” But it is important to notice that 
what is foul is purified by fire. Fire is a 
potent and a decisive antiseptic. And, 
quite possibly, fire is only a symbol for 
our own burning experiences. The 
“burning bush” that Moses saw in the 
wilderness was but a symbol of the 
“burning remorse” Moses felt when he 
knew in one awful moment that he had 
run away from his duty to his people. 
Quite literally, “he descended into hell” 
before he set off to lead his people from 
their bondage. 

We speak often of our “burning 
shame,” and a burning shame often is a 
purifying shame. Perhaps that is why 
someone remarked that the greatest loss 
of our time is our loss of “the sense of 
shame,” for without burning shame 
there is no cleansing of the corrupt 
spirit. We speak of a “searing regret,” 


and we mean a regret that takes us jy 
the very depths of hell, but the regy 
that burns and sears is the threshold, 
newness of life. So hell is not a place, 
endless torture, not if God is God; it js 
source of redemption. The Psalmist fé 
the issue when he wrote: “If I ascey 
to heaven, thou art there! If I make» 
bed in Sheol, thou art there!” In tl 
midst of shame and regret, lostness , 
deadened sensitivity, God is there 
ing our recovery, both here and hep 
after. 

The glory of it is that life goes y 
quite endlessly, and where there is lik 
there always is the possibility of growt 
and of a deeper appreciation of th 
values that last. Dives, in Jesus’ parabk 
was in torment, but at least he ha 
ceased to be altogether selfish. He wa 
unable to go back to his mansion and 
care for the beggar at his gate, the beg 
gar he had so long ignored and 
lected. But at least he developed a 
and vital concern for his brothers. Unde 
the stress of his own tormented om 
science, he grew into a deeper apprecie 
tion of the values of the life everlasting 

The very idea of eternal, everlasting 
punishment is unjust to the nature ¢ 
God the Father of our Lord Jesus Chris. 
Surely, when Jesus spoke of God asi 
Father, he understood that fatherhool 
is never vindictive, taking smug pleasur 
in punishment. Sometimes we huma 
fathers have an ungodly habit of r 
minding our children of the sins and 
failures of yesterday. We go on quite 
endlessly pulling old skeletons from 
closets our children thought were s 
curely closed and locked. They wer 
punished once. But not even the mear- 
est man in town would want his son to 
be punished everlastingly for speeding 
with the family car or breaking a neigh 
bor’s window. So God. There is forgive 
ness and another chance for growth 
even when we have descended into ow 
self-made hells. 

Perhaps the loveliest story in the New 
Testament is the story of the Prodigi 
Son. Quite evidently the elder brother 
wanted punishment to be everlasting 
But the father wanted the punishment 
of wasted days in “a far country” to b 
redemptive and creative. To be sure, the 
Prodigal had made a fool of himself and 
worse, “wasted his property in loose liv 
ing,” but as the father said in his rejoic 
ing: “My son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found.” So, # 
God be the Father, it never is too late t 
hope, never too late to find forgivenes 
and life-in Christ, and to climb the steep 
ascent out of hell to light. 
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CHILDREN'S STORY... by Jean Wyatt 














Rainy-Day Circus 


One rainy Saturday morning Grand- 
ma Feather was busy making cookies. 
She sang happily while the rain splashed 
against the windowpane. 

All at once there was a knock on the 
door. Grandma Feather dusted her 
foury hands on the corner of her pink 
apron and hurried to see who was there. 

Lucy and Larry, her two young 
friends, stood on the porch smiling from 
under their sou’westers. They wore rub- 
ber boots and raincapes, and water 
sparkled all over them. 

“We couldn't wait for the rain to stop 
before coming over,” began Lucy. 

“Besides,” put in her brother, “it’s the 
bluest day when it rains.” 

Grandma Feather smiled. 

“Come in, my dears,” she said. 
“Would you like to feed Hildy and Tim- 
ken for me?” 

“Oh yes!” replied the twins eagerly. 

In the kitchen the children removed 
their raincapes, hats, and boots. Hildy, 
a black cat with yellow eyes, came out 
from under the kitchen table. Purring 
loudly, she circled Lucy. 

Larry called gaily to a parrot, “Hi, 
Timken, old thing.” 
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Timken, a parrot with blue, red, and 
green feathers, swung slowly back and 
forth on a ring in his cage. He eyed 
Larry with interest and made important- 
sounding noises in his throat. Then he 
cried harshly, “Larry! Hello! Hello!” 
over and over again. 

Everyone laughed. 

Larry filled Timken’s seed dish and 
water bowl and stuck a graham cracker 
between the bars of his cage. Then he 
sighed. 

“Sure is the bluest day when it rains,” 
Larry murmured. 

“Uh-huh!” agreed Lucy, as she fin- 
ished cutting up small pieces of fresh 
cod for Hildy. She placed the dish be- 
fore the black cat. 

Grandma Feather smiled. “How 
would you both like to make cookies?” 
she asked the children. “There is enough 
dough left over from my baking.” 

“That'd be fun!” declared Lucy clap- 
ping her hands. 

Larry looked doubtful. “Ah, boys 
don’t bake,” he grumbled. 

“Some of the best cooks in the worid 
are men, Larry,” reminded Grandma 
Feather. “Now then, here are the cookie 


cutters, and I'll roll out the dough for 
you.” 

Larry picked up a cookie cutter and 
held it up for inspection. 

“A bear,” he said in surprise. He 
reached for another cutter. “And here's 
a camel!” 

“And here,’ put in Grandma 
Feather, “is a box of sugar and here is 
a box of raisins to decorate your cookies.” 

Soon Lucy and Larry were busy 
pressing out bears, camels, pigs, ponies, 
and elephants. They sprinkled sugar on 
top of all the animals and gave them 
raisin eves. 

The children stepped back to admire 
their work. 

“Look, Grandma Feather,” they cried, 
“we have a cookie circus!” 

Grandma Feather nodded. “And 
while you were so busy,” she declared, 
“the weather has turned clear.” 

Larry ran to the window. “The sun is 
shining, Sis,” he called happily. “And we 
forgot to grumble when we had some- 
thing to do!” Larry added. 

Grandma Feather chuckled as she 
slipped the children’s cookie circus into 
the oven to bake. 
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The Presbyterian Church... 


serves our servicemen 


through... 


The OFFERING for the CHURCH’S 
MINISTRY TO SERVICEMEN 


October 20, 1957 


(or any nearby Sunday acceptable to the local Church) 
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¢ This 2-color attractive “Jeep” 
coinbox shown approximately 34 
size may be sent home with the 
Sunday Church School children 
several weeks in advance of The 
Offering for the Church’s Min- 
istry to Servicemen where it will 
command attention on the table 
at all meals. Adults will find it 
convenient, too, for daily use. 


Free promotion materials may be ordered NOW from the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service including this new Jeep Coinbox. 








W hat the offering makes possible: 
@ Programs with Servicemen in 24 civilian communities in the U. S. and Alaska 





@ Programs in 9 overseas areas 
@ Presbyterian Chaplains’ Activities in all branches 


e@ Presbyterian Chaplains’ Activities in Veterans’ Hospitals 


For additional information Pastors please write to: Secretary for Special Offerings 
Department of Stewardship and Promotion 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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